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INTRODUCTORY. 


All who are acquainted with the climate of the East as compared with the West, 
know that wheat, corn, oats, or any other crop, will make a more rapid growth in the 
north-western climate than in Western New York; and the same remark will apply to 
the growth of trees and vegetation generally. The reasons for this difference are obvi- 
ous to those who are acquainted with the climate in both se¢tions. The clear western 
atmosphere, almost entirely unobstructed by mists, gives the sun a more direct power 
upon vegetation, thus stimulating growth, and the weather commonly remains warm 
there until late in the season, often far into December, so that the tree continues to grow. 
up to that time, while in Western New York the weather is almost invariably cold and 
chilly during the fall months, by which growth is checked and the tender wood of the 
young tree slowly ripened up and prepared to endure the severe frosts of winter. With 
winter also comes a heavy body of snow, which is a sure protection to the roots. In the 
north-western climate, when winter sets in, the change is generally sudden, the mercury 
often falling from 40° above to 10° below zero in twenty-four hours, and the hard freez- 
ing of the immature and tender wood necessarily produces sap blight, the tree thus re- 
ceiving its first permanent injury. The same sudden change from hot to cold, occurs 
for successive seasons until the tree becomes permanently diseased. We often notice, in 
cutting off the limbs of a western-grown fruit tree over three years old, that the blighted 
sap will run down and blacken and poison the bark. The result of these sudden changes, 
long continued, is a rotten hearted tree, and when such trees have remained in the or- 
chard row for a number of years, say from six to twenty, according to the progress which 
the disease has made, the dead wood becomes so extended from the center of the tree, 
that frequently, while it is loaded with fruii, the stem is broken by the wind and the 
tree destroyed. 

If a fruit tree be grown on wet land and its cultivation neglected, it will becomea 
diseased tree, whether grown east or west; the disease first showing itself at the heart. 
This is a fact so well established we suppose noue will deny it; but it is equally certain 
that fruit trees grown in the north-west will become diseased in forty-nine out of fifty 
cases, for reasons which we have stated, nor is it in the power of man to hinder this 
result, since the climate is such that it cannot be otherwise. 

In further confirmation of our position, let it be borne in mind that the pith of a 
healthy tree is pure white, and the first indication of disease is coloring of the pith, and 
as the disease increases the color deepens and extends from the pith outward, and the 
tree begins to die like other trees at the center. The processis: Ist, Coloring of the 
pith: 2nd, The wood becomes dry and finally decays. All this time the tree may be 
making wood, and to the inexperienced eye appear healthy, carrying up its sap regularly 
between the bark and wood, as in a healthy tree. 

On the other hand, trees grown in Western New York do not make such rapid growth 
on account of mists in the atmosphere, partially obscuring the rays of the sun. The 
weather, most of the time during the fall-months, is cold and raw, retarding the growth 
of the tree, and ripening slowly and surely the wood made during the summer, thus pre- 
paring it to resist the severe frosts of winter. 

We must also bear in mind that the nurseries of Western New York are situated in 
the immediate vicinity of Lake Ontario, and the prevailing winds blowing from the 
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north-west over this large body of water and the whole chain of great lakes, passing over 
these nurseries, have a tendency to equalize the temperature and render it conducive to 
the healthy growth of timber. The cause of this equalization of temperature is, that as 
the waters of the great lakes are gradually growing warmer during the summer, and 
cooler again during the winter, the vapors rising from them in the process of cooling 
tend to equalize the temperature and render the climate favorable to the slow and 
healthy growth of timber. 

The question may be asked: If the climate of the North-West is so unfavorable to 
the healthy growth of fruit trees, will not eastern trees, when taken there and set out in 
the orchard row, be equally affected by the climate? To this we answer thata tree which 
has attained to the age of three years in the nurseries of Western New York is in a sound 
and vigorous state, and if of a variety known to be hardy in the North-West it is far better 
prepared to resist the sudden changes, than a tree grown there, for the sanie tree, if set 
out as a graft there, would make a growth too rapid, and during the timie it was changing 
from tender infancy to mature age, its constitution would be hopelessly imipaired. These 
facts show conclusively that the idea of western grown fruit trees being superior to 
eastern is a great error; since, in the one case, we have a sound, healthy, hard wood 
tree whose wood has been ripened up year by year until it is able successfully to resist 
the changes of their fickle climate; and in the other case, we have a tree whose unripe 
wood has been frozen from year to year, and its sap blighted, until its constitution is 
impaired, and it has become a thoroughly diseased tree. From these facts we learn 
what experience also proves, that eastern-grown fruit trees, transplanted in the North- 
West, other things being equal, will make far better orchards than trees grown in west- 
ern nurseries. 

The almost total destruction of nearly every western nursery by past severe winters 
is a fact which every nurseryman in the West most deeply deplores, there being scarcely 
a tree but is either totally killed or so deeply diseased as to be utterly unfit for success- 
ful planting—the whole interior of the tree being black-hearted, and only a thin shell 
of live wood on the outside which temporarily keeps the tree alive. 


ADVICE TO PLANTERS. 


To the planter or purchaser of nursery stock, at least three things are indispensible; 
first, varieties true to name; second, healthy, vigorous, well matured trees or plants; 
and third, careful and judicious packing, without which all may be lost. 

Select thrifty young trees in preference to old or very large ones; the roots are more 
tender and fibrous and they bear transpianting better and are far more apt to live, they 
can also be more easily trimmed and shaped to any desired form, and in the course of a 
few years will usually outstrip the older ones in growth. 

We give the most careful scrutiny to the propagation of varieties, endeavoring by 
all methods known to us, to protect ourselves from error or imposition, and rejecting 
anything of which we have reason to feel suspicious. By such careful and constant 
watching and attention, we are warranted in offering our stock as pure and absolutely 
true to name. 

We give to our packing and shipping careful personal supervision, and to still fur- 
ther protect our patrons as well as ourselves against loss in this direction, we employ 
the most skilled and competent hands to assist us. 

We aim to keep fully abreast of an enlightened and cultivated taste, in the intro. 
duction of new and valuable varieties of fruit and novelties and valuable acquisitions ir. 
ornamentals—accepting with pleasure everything that has real merit, we shall with 
equal readiness discard and discountenauce the sale of worthless humbugs. 
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By careful consideration of the wants of our trade and faithful attention to business; 
we hope to continue to merit and receive a share of the patronage of lovers and buyers 
of zhoice fruits and ornamentals. 


THE SOIL. 


A rich loam is the best for fruit, made sufficiently dry by artificial draining, if neces- 
sary, but all soils may be made available by judicious treatment. 


PREPARATION FOR PLANTING. 


Plow and subsoil repeatedly so as to thoroughly pulverize to a depth of 12 to 18 
inches. When planting upon the lawn or grass plots, remove the sod for a diameter of 
4 or > feet and keep this space well worked and free from weeds. Dig the hole deeper 
aud larger than is necessary, to admit all the roots in their natural position, keeping the 
surface and subsoil separate. Cut off broken and bruised roots and shorten the tops to 
half a dozen good buds, except for Fall planting, when it is better to defer top. pruning 
until the following Spring. If not prepared to plant when your stock arrives, ‘‘ heel in,” 
by digging a trench deep enough to admit all the roots, and setting the trees therein as 
thick as they can stand, carefully packing the earth about the roots, taking up when re- 
yjuired. Never leave the roots exposed to the sun and air, and “‘ puddle”’ before plant- 
ing. 

PLANTING. 

Hill wp the hole with surface soil, so that the tree will stand about as it did when in 
the nursery, after the earth has settled, except Dwarf Pears, which should be planted 
deep enough to cover the quince stock upon which they are budded, two or three inches. 
Work the soil thoroughly among the roots, and when well covered tramp firmly. Set 
the tree firm as a post, but leave the surface filling (of poorer soil) light and loose. No 
staking will be required except with very tall trees. Never let manure come in contact 
with the roots. 

MULCHING. 

A covering of coarse manure, straw, marsh hay or loose chip dirt, during the first 

season wiil effectually prevent injury from drouth and is a benefit at all times. 


DAMAGED TREES. 


If stock is frozen when received, place the package in acellar and entirely bury in 
sand until frost is removed. If dried from long exposure, bury in the ground or keep in 
water until the shriveled appearance disappears. ) 

HOW TO WINTER TREES PROCURED IN THE FALL. 

The practice of procuring supplies of trees in the Fall is becoming more and more 
general as each season demonstrates its wisdom. It is a more favorable time than Spring, 
because of the colder weather, and the lighter pressure of business with nurserymen, the 
freighting companies and the planter. Even when Fall planting is.not desirable by 
reason of severity of the climate, the stock may be procured in the Fall, and thus be on 
hand ready for the opportune moment in the Spring. To insure success you have only 
to get the trees before freezing weather, and bury them in the following manner : choose 
a dry spot where no water will stand during the winter, with no grass near it to invite 
mice. Dig atrench, throwing out enough dirt to admit one layer of roots below the 
surface, and place the trees in it, inclined at an angle of forty-five degrees or more. 
Widen the trench, throwing the soil among the roots in position ; place another layer in 
the trench, reclining the tops on the others, and so on until all are in the trench; then 
finish by throwing up more soil until the tops of the trees are nearly or quite covered. 
It is also well to bank up the earth around the sides to insure more thorough protection. 
The exposed tops should then be covered with pine boughs, which insures them against 
any possibility of injury. Care should be taken to fill solid all the interstices among 
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the roots. Zoo much care in doing this cannot be insisted upon, as every root which ts 
not in close contatt with the soil is sure to be killed. In the Spring the roots will be 
found to have formed the granulation necessary to the production of new spongioles, 
and when planted at the proper time will start to immediate growth. 

If the trees are frozen when received, they should be buried immediately in the 
earth, tops and all, and allowed to thaw in this condition. 


PLANT YOUNG TREES. 
We cannot too strongly recommend to our customers the procuring of young trees, 
especially for orchard planting, instead of selecting the largest that can be had to secure 
a more immediate effect. They can be taken up with more perfect roots, and will 
become sooner established in a new location. They can also be more readily trained to 
any desired shape. The largest and most successful planters invariably select young, 
thrifty trees as the surest in the end to give thorough satisfaction. 
For small grounds or street planting, when it is necessary to make a show as soon 
as possible, large trees are often desirable, and when handled with care should not fail 
to do well; but with the general planter the average of loss will be much less, and both 
time and money will be saved if young trees are selected to commence with. 


DISTANCES FOR PLANTING. 


Standard Apples...... poh eda bis «is Sue Reece Cow nuatiwwesdadeeade andes cpp a 30 feet apart each way. 
Standard Pears and strong growing Cherries ...............scsssecscseees 2): a oe : 
Jeb aS Oe ee eee ae Soo eee a nee Ether + a oe 
Standard Plums, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines ..............ceceeeeeees 16,190.18 
Ele Ee Coe OUT rere Saeaenne SSey Op os a ene ee ee 110 ..12,:"% 4 
DUE a) UE es Re OS ee ae fo to, 42° * ee 
SOS EES See See oe Se eae oe eee ee rows I0 to 16 feet apart 7 to 16 feet in rows. 
gS Ber Poe Sg: ore eee eee eee 3 to 4 feet apart. 
Reese PART OS, Sore tid naan sins sessaasowds vsavlesse 3 to 4 by 5 to 7 apart. 
SPs ee Sees girs i eT eee ee Ito 1% by 3to3% “ 
Sloe A Saale AN PLC TDs CHGI CEE 25 ics | ocjalac sow's ones idedenveeene spies os I to 2 feet apart. 


NoTE.—A most excellent way in planting an apple orchard 30 feet apart is to plant 
peaches or small fruits between. By the time the apples require the ground the others 
will have passed their prime and can be removed. 


NUMBER OF TKEES ON AN ACRE. 


20 SE AALECACH WAY. <-5--0-:.. 0-20.05. HO; | -4Q@-1cet apart Gacit ways... ccc. .sactese. A35 
25 SCS ol ee eee eee fo See ey tet ent eee 680 
20 Z ag ean e naa aeb sta cuks 2 IIo 6 - ee Rebicte Sh anion aaa I2I0 
38 “ = ci I ae ie ial a 135 5 oe pbs ec ee ete aE ai 1745 
15 2 gs A ee ee 200 | 4 i fd ae seo, 2725 
12 og 2s gt. Tene 3S, 2 = gd Pipe bee Sh 4840 


RULE.—Multiply the distance in feet between the rows by the distance the plants 
are apart in the rows and the product will be the number of square feet for each plant 
or hill; which divided into the number of feet in an acre (43,560), will give the number 
of plants or trees to the acre. 


FRUIT DEPARTMENT. 


APPLES. 


The first fruit, both in importance and general culture, is the apple. Its period, un- 
like that of other fruits, extends nearly or quite throughthe year. By planting judicious 
selections of Summer, Autumn and Winter sorts, a constant succession can be easily ob- 
tained of this indispensable fruit for family use. 

There is no farm crop which, on the average, will produce one-fourth as much in- 
come per acre as will a good apple orchard. As it takes from six to eight years for an 
orchard to come into bearing, some people hesitate to plant, regarding the time and 
expense as in a great measure lost. In reply to this we would quote the remarks made 
by O. C. Chapman, of East Bloomfield, N. Y., toJ. J. Thomas. He said he considered 
the yearly growth of each apple tree pianted in his immense orchard of over one hun- 
dred and fifty acres, to be worth fully one dollar before they commenced bearing. He: 
has had an experience of nearly half a century, and he says that he considers this a low 
estimate. At fifty trees per acre, this would makea yearly increase of value of fifty de 
lars per acre, which, no doubt, is quite within the mark. | 

As fruit has become cheaper on account of the increased supply, a large and con- 
stantly increasing European trade has sprung up which affords highly remunerative 
prices for the best selected specimens of our orchards, while the new process of e vap- 
oration of fruit has become a recognized auxiliary to the horticulture of the land. 
With immense consumption by this process of evaporation, it may be doubted if apple 
orcharding will ever in any season be less than highly remunerative. All the surplus of 
erchards—all wind-falls and defective specimens—can at once be gathered and sold at 
a fair price to the evaporating establishments which now exist in almost every town in 
all fruit-growing sections. 

If apples are planted at the rate of fifty trees per acre, rows of peach trees and small 
fruits can be planted between the apples, which, growing more quickly than the apple 
trees, soon protect them from the winds, and thus are a great benefittothem. After 
eight or ten years of productiveness, as the space is needed for apples, the peach trees 
and small fruits may be removed, leaving the orchard better for the protection, and at 
the same time having yielded the planter a large return for his trouble. 

Our principal stock of apples consists of the following varieties, which have been 
well proved and can be recommended as the best now in cultivation. 


SUMMER. 
HABiT 
OF NAME AND DESCRIPTION. SEASON 
GROWTH 
Free. |Benoni—Medium size, nearly round; deep red, with rich flavor. Aug. 
Free Early Harvest—Medium size, round, straw color; tender, sub-acid and | July & © 
» fine; productive. Aug. 
Mod. “| Early Strawberry—Medium, roundish; handsomely striped with red;| Aug. 
excellent ; productive. 
Free EARLY RIPE—A large yellow apple, ripening with or immediately] ang. 
after the Early Harvest; a popular market fruit. 
Vig Golden Sweet—Large, pale yellow, very sweet and good; good bearer.) sug. 
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OF NAME AND DESCRIPTION. | SEASON 
GROWTH < 
Vig. Keswick Codiin—Large, tender, acid, juicy; excellent for cooking; | Aug. & 


* productive, and early in bearing. Sept. 

rimate—Above medium, straw color, tinged with blush; tender, juicy | Aug. & 

_ and sub-acid; abundant bearer; an excellent dessert variety. sept. 

Free. “ Red Sstrachan—Larce, roundish, nearly covered with deep crimson, | July. 
overspread with a thick bloom; juicy, rich, acid, beautiful; a heavy | 

and regular bearer; good every where. | 


Free Sweet Rael Troe pale greenish yellow; tender and sweet; good) Aug. 
» bearer. | 

Free. 'Sops of Wine—Medium size, red; flesh white, often stained; mild and| Aug. & 
' pleasant ; productive. wept. 


Mod. | fetofsky—A Russian apple, profitable for market growing; bears ex-| July & 
tremely early, usually the second year after transplanting, and bears| “US: 
every year; hardy as a crab; fruit good size, yellow, beautifully striped 
with red; juicy, pleasant, acid, aromatic. 

Mod. | Williams’ Favorite—Above medium size, deep red; mild and agree-| July & 
» able; good bearer. Very highly esteemed in Massachusetts. | Sale: 
YELLGW TRANSPARENT (Russian Transparent)—A very early Rus- 

| sian apple, of good quality and decided merits; an extremely early, 
| regular and abundant bearer ; size medium ; color pale yellow ; sprightly | 
| sub- acid; great bearer, 


Mod. July, 


wa AUTUMN. 

Mod. | Alexander (Emperor Russian)—Large, deep red or crimson; flesh yel-| Oct. 
V, lowish white, crisp, tender, with pleasant flavor. Very hardy. | 

Vig. Shenango Strawberry (Sher wood’s Favorite)—Large, obiong; color | Sept. & 


whitish, shaded, splashed and mottled with light and dark crimson;| O% 
flesh white, tender and juicy. 


flesh white, slightly stained, crisp, juicy, tender and vinous; tree hardy 
and productive. 


Vig. | SUGHESS OF OCLDENBURG—Russian; large size; skin yellow,; Sept 
| streaked with red, and somewhat blushed, sometimes with a faint blue 
_ bloom; flesh juicy and good, with a rich, sub-acid flavor; productive. 
| Succeeds well in nearly all sections of the country, and is as valuable 
in the extreme north as in the south; is full as hardy as any variety 
; known. 
Free. | Gravensfein—lLarce, striped and beautiful ; tender, juicy and high fla- Poe & 
// vored ; productive. i si 

Free. ‘ Jersey Swest—Medium, striped red and green; very rich, sweet and ie ae 

pleasant; good bearer. : 

Free. | Low2ili—Large, roundish, slightly conical, green, becoming rich yellow; Pouce 
surface oily, flesh yellowish white, sub-acid, excellent; good bearer. : 

Free. fdaiden’s Biush—Rather large, oblate, smooth, regular, with a fine, pes 
evenly shaded red cheek or blush on a clear, pale yellow ground ; flesh ae 
whiite, tender, sprightly, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavor; bears regu- 

’ larly and abundantly. 

Mod. * Peach (Irish Peach)—Medium size, round or a little flattened; yellowish} S¢P+ 
green, streaked with brownish red. Flesh whit e, tender ‘and juicy. 

| # Tree very hardy ; highly prized in the extreme north, 

Slow. | Porter—Rather large, regular, oblong, tapering to the eye; skin bright pena 
yellow, sometimes a dull blush in the sun ; flesh tender, sub-acid, rich, 

_ sprightly flavor; fair and productive. 

Vig. | RED BiETIGHEIMER—A rare and valuable German variety. Fruit| S¢Pt 
large to very large, roundish, liclining to conical; skin pale, cream 
colored ground, mostly covered with purplish crimson; flesh white, 
firm, sub-acid, with a brisk, pleasant flavor. ‘Tree a free grower and 
abundant bearer. This is one of the largest and handsomest apples. 

Free. t. Lawrence—Large, vellowish, streaked and splashed with carmine; oa 
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NAME AND DESCRIPTION. 


&. 


LATE FALL AND EARLY WINTER. 


Clark’s Grange—New IronClad. Originatedin Pewaukee, Wis. Fruit 
medium to large, nearly round like an orange; skin yellow, covered 
partially with vermilion and carmine, striped; very smooth and beau- 

_/ tiful; flesh white, juicy, sub-acid. Good for dessert or cooking. 


Fall Orange—Large size, nearly round; yellow, sometimes a little dull 
red; rather acid; excellent for cooking; a very early and abundant 
_ bearer. 


Fali Pippin—vVery large, yellow; tender, juicy and rich; fine in all lo- 
calities. 

| Fameuse (Snow Apple)—Medium size, roundish, very handsome; deep 

crimson ; flesh snowy white, tender, juicy, high flavored and delicious. 

Tree productive and very hardy. 


| Haas—Medium to large, slightly conical and somewhat ribbed; pale 
greenish yellow, shaded and striped with rel; flesh fine white, some- 
times stained, tender, juicy, sub-acid, good; bears early and abundantly. 


| Huribut—Fruit medium size, oblate, angular; skin yellow with red 

stripes, and splashed with red; flesh white, crisp, tender, juicy, sub- 

- acid; quality very good. A great bearer. | 

Munson Sweet—Medium to large, pale yellow with red cheek ; tender, 
rich and good; fine bearer. 

Pound Sweet—Very large, roundish ; skin smooth, pale green, becom- 
ing yellow next to the sun; flesh white, sweet, rich and tender; valu- 
able for baking. 


Free. 


| ted; mild, tender, good and productive. 
Rome Beauty—Large, yellow, shaded with bright red; flesh yellowish, 
tender, juicy, sub-acid. 

Smokehouse—Large, yellow, shaded with bright red; flesh firm, crisp, 
juicy and fine flavored. 


STUMP—A well-tried apple, but recently introduced to the public. Of 
good size, conical; flesh firm, crisp, juicy, tendet, sprightly sub-acid ; 
greenish yellow, shaded with red. Beautifully fair, and has commanded 

» the very highest prices wherever shown. A heavy bearer. 


Twenty Ounce (Cayuga Red Streak)—Very large, nearly round ; yellow, 
striped with red; quality good; good bearer; popular as a market 
variety. 

Victoria Sweeting—Fruit medium, oblate; skin entirely covered with 
light and dark crimson, sometimes with obscure splashes of a darker 
hue, and with conspicuous yellow dots; flesh whitish, tender, juicy, 
sweet; very good. Very productive on alternate years. 


WINTER. 


American Golden Russet—Medium or small, roundish ovate; clear 
golden russet ; very tender ; juicy, rich ; good bearer, very hardy, 
Bailey’s Sweet—Fruit large, roundish conical, mottled and striped 
with deep red; flesh yellow and tender, with a mild, rich, sweet flavor. 
Baldwin—lLarge, roundish; deep bright red ; juicy, crisp, sub-acid, good 
flavor; very produé¢tive of fair, handsome fruit; one of the most popu- 
* Jar and profitable Winter apples. 


BELLE DE BOSKOGP—A new sort, of Russian origin, comes into bear- 
ing early and producesabundantcrops. Fruit good size; skin yellow, 
shaded with light and dark red over nearly the whole surface; flesh 

* crisp, tender and juicy ; flavor brisk sub-acid and of very good quality, 

Ben Davis (New York Pippin, Kentucky Streak, etc.)—Large, hand- 
some, striped and of good quality; productive; a late keeper; highly 
esteemed as one of the most profitable market varieties. 


Mod. 


Mod. 


Vig. 
Mod. 


Vig. 


Vig. 


Vig. 


Rambo—Medium, yellowish, streaked with dull red and somewhat dot- | 


SEASON © 


Nov. to 
Jan. 


Oct. & 
Nov. 


Oct. to 
Dec. 


Nov. to 
Jan, 


Oct. & 
Nov. 


Oct. to 
Dec. 


Oct. to 
jan. 


Sept. te 
Nov. 


Oct, toe 
Dec. 


Oct. te 
Tec. 


Oct. to 
Feb. 


Oct. to 
Nov. 


Nov. & 
Dec. 


Oct. & 
Nov. 


Jan. to 
May. 


Nov. to 
Mar. 


Jan, to 
April. 


Feb. to 
April. 


Dec, to 
Mar. 


| 


Mod. 


Free. 


Mod. 


Vig. 


Mod. 


Slow. 


Vig. 


Free. 


Vig. 
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Z NAME AND DESCRIPTION. SEASON 


Ciermont—Fruit medium to large, somewhat irregular; skin smooth, Pee 
except where russet prevails ; rich orange yellow in the sun, sometimes ; 
fos with red; flesh firm till fully ripe; mild sub-acid and very good. 


ooper’s Market—Medium size, conical; shaded and striped with red — to 
P cz yellow; flesh white and tender, with a brisk sub-acid flavor; hardy} ~ of 
and productive. 
DICKINSON—A new and valuable seedling of Yellow Bellflower, from | ™4t°4- 
Chester Co., Pa. Has proved itself to be an early, abundant and an- 
nual bearer. Fruit large, conical, of a rich red color over a yellow 
é ground, streaked with deep red. Hangs well on the tree. 


English Russet—Fruit medium size, very regular; slightly conical; | Jan. to 
(ame greenish yellow, about two-thirds covered with russet; flesh yel-| JU™* 
owish white, firm and crisp, with pleasant, slightly sub-acid flavor. 

EWALT—A fine, showy apple; very large, roundish, slightly conical;| yy t 
bright yellow, shaded with crimson on the sunny side; flesh white,|} Mar. 

ender, brisk, sub-acid. Without exception the strongest and finest 
grower of all apples. 

Fallawater (Tulpehocken, Pound, etc.)—A very large, dull red apple, of | “hs to 
good quality ; productive. ee 
rimes’ Golden (Grimes’ Golden Pippin)—An apple of good quality, | Ian. to 

/ medium to large size ; golden yellow, productive. | April. 

Hendrick Sweet (Sweet Winesap)—Fruit medium, roundish oblate; Nov. to 

color red, splashed-with deep crimson ; flesh tender, juicy, very sweet, | ™&r- 

rich. 
ubbardston Nonsuch—Large, striped yellow and red; tender, juicy | Nov: 
and fine. Good bearer. leg 

Jonathan—Fruit medium or small, roundish ; skin yellow, nearly cover- | Nov. to 
ed with dark or lively red; fine grained, very tender and finely! April. 

/ flavored. 

King (Tompkins County)—Large and handsome; striped red and yel- | Pec. fo 

‘low ; productive ; one of the best. ene 


Ladies’ Sweet—A large, handsome, red apple; juicy, sweet and good. | Pec. to 


May. 
ady Appie—aA beautiful little dessert fruit; flat, pale yellow, with | Nov. to 
a deep red cheek; juicy. rich and pleasant. A heavy bearer, and| May. 

‘brings the highest price of any apple in the city markets. 
(anKFoRD SEEDLING— Originated in Kent Co., Md. An annual 
a : ; : Jan. to 
bearer of very fine, showy fruit; size medium to large, roundish ob-|~ May. 
ate ; color yellow, striped and neariy covered with bright red; flesh 
J firm: juicy, mild sub-acid ; one of the best late keepers. 


LOGNGFIELD—One of the Russian varieties imported by the govern-| pec. to 
ment through the department of Agriculture in the winter of 69 and ’70| May. 
together with the Yellow Transparent and others, and the only one of 
the entire importation, so far as known, that is a winter apple. Tree! 

a free, upright grower and an early and abundant bearer ; fruit medium | 
to large, conical; color a yellowish green thickly covered with red | 

f stripes ae a decided blush on the sunny side ; flavor a rich, sprightly | 
sub-acid. 


Mann—New. An upright grower, forming a round head ; fruit medium | May to 
to large, roundish, oblate; skin deep yellow when fully ripe, with| JU%* 
sometimes a shade of brownish red where exposed; flesh yellowish, 
juicy, mild, pleasant, sub-acid ; good to very good. Will keepas long 
as Roxbury Russet. 

McINTOSH RED—Originated in Ontario some twenty years since, but | Nov. te 
not widely known. Tree very hardy, long lived; good annual bearer} April. 
of fair, handsome fruit of excellent quality, for home or market use. 

Fruit above medium, roundisi, oblate ; skin whitish yellow, very nearly 
covered with dark rich red or crimson, almost purplish in the sun; 
flesh white, fine, very tender, juicy, mild, sub-acid; very promising. 
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OF NAME AND DESCRIPTION. SEASON 
GROWTH 

Vig. | MILDING—Fruit large, skin smooth, light yellow splashed with bright. mee 
rich red nearly over whole surface; flesh tender, juicy, sprightly, sub- ss: 
acid, One of the hardiest and very productive. 

Slow. | Newtown Pippin—One of the very best apples as to quality, in those| Dec. to 
sections where it succeeds. Very juicy, crisp and highly delicious} M@y- _ 

. flavor; requires manure for the best fruit ; a fine keeper and very val- 
uable for shipping abroad. 
vig. | Mickajack—A large, roundish, striped apple of fair quality; very hardy Oe 
» and productive ; popular in the south. ts 
vig. | Northern Spy—tLarge, roundish, slightly conical, somewhat_ribbed ; | Jan. to 
striped, with the sunny side nearly covered with purplish red. Flesh} Ma@y- 
white and tender, with a mild sub-acid, rich and delicious flavor. The 
tree should be kept open by pruning, so as to admit the air and light 
freely. 
Vig | arson’s Sweet—oOrigin, Massachusetts; a beautiful, conical, red ae to 
¥ striped sweet apple; a long keeper, firm and of high quality. ~ a 
Mod. | Peck’s Pieasant—Large, pale yellow, very tender and rich, with a| Nov. to 
is ' ; i+ _ Mar. 
\£ Newtown Pippin flavor. Fine bearer and good keeper. 
Vig : Pewaukee—A seedling from Duchess of Oldenburg. Fruit medium to | Jan. to 
| large, roundish, oblate ; skin bright yellow ; striped andsplashed with | J42° 
dark red, and overspread with whitish dots ; flesh white, tender, juicy; 
sub-acid. Especially esteemed for cold climates on account of its 
harditiess. 7 z 
Mod. | Rawle’s Janet (Never Fail)—Medium, roundish, ovate; greenish yel- ae 
. low, striped with red; crisp, rich and juicy; one of the best and long- 
est keepers in the south and south-west. 

vig. | Rhode isiand Greening—Large, greenish yellow; tender, juicy and ee 
rich, with rather an acid flavor ; an abundant bearer. —_- 

Free. | Rubicom—Very hardy and valuable for the north. Fruit roundish, = & 

3 above medium in size; yellow, mostly covered with bright rich red;| ~°* 
flesh yellowish and firm, juicy, brisk sub-acid; very good. 

Vig. | Russet, Roxbury or Boston—‘fedium to large; greenish or yellow | Jan. to 

F russets ; crisp, good, sub-acid flavor; productive. Very popular on} June. 
HB account of its long keeping, 

Free. | SALOQRME—Treea strong grower ; equals Wealthy in hardiness; holdsits | Feb. to 
fruit firmiy, even against strong wind-storms; an early and annual i 505 
bearer, although a heavier crop on alternate years; fruit of medium 

and uniform size; quality very good, which it retains even into Sum- 
mer; claimed to have been kept in excellent condition until October. 

Mod. | Seek-no-Further (Westfield)—Medium to large; slightly russeted, Bee 
with dull red stripes ; tender, rich, spicy and fine. Good bearer. : 

Mod. mith’s Gider—A handsome fruit, large, oblong, somewhat flattened ; | Dec. to 

| skin yellow, changing to red ; flesh tender, juicy, crisp, with pleasant | Mat: 
4 j sub-acid flavor. 
Mod. | Spitzenberg, Esopus—Medium to large; deep red; flesh yellow, | Nov. to 
crisp, sub-acid, high flavored with high culture. A good bearer and| APH 
. popular variety. 
Free, | Stark—A long keeper and valuable market fruit. Fruit large, roundish ; Jae 
| skin greenish yellow, shaded and striped with light and dark red nearly | ; 
_ over the whole surface and thickly sprinkled with light brown dots; | 
* flesh yellowish, moderately juicy, mild, sub-acid. 
vig. | SUTTON BEAUTY—Fruit medium or above; roundish oblate conic ; ae 
waxen yellow, shaded, mottled and obscurely ‘striped with fine crim- 
| son; flesh whitish, crisp, tender, juicy ; sprightly sub-acid. 
ive j : sais . Nov. to 
Mod. | Swaar—Large, pale lemon yellow, with dark dots ; tender, with a mild, | yay. 
. rich, agreeable flavor ; one of the best. 
Free biroecs= Sweet—Medium, pale yellow, slightly tinged with red; | NOv-,% 


: : : : April. 
firm, rich and very sweet. An excellent baking apple; productive. fe 
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firm, crisp, juicy and sub-acid. A good bearer and keeper; a popular 
| Pennslyvania apple. 


a) 


HABIT ? : { 
OF i NAME AND DESCRIPTION. | SEASON 
GROWTH) ( hs 
Vig. Boge ppea rapes WINTER BLUSH—Small; yellow, witha red cheek ; | Jan. to 
~ flesh firm, juicy and fine flavored ; keeps until late in spring. July 
Free. ‘Wandevere—Medium : yellow ground ; flesh light yellow, rich, sub-| Dec. to 
acid flavor; early bearer. Feb. 
Vig waguer—Medium to large; deep red in the sun, flesh firm ; sub-acid | Dec. to 
and excellent ; very productive ; bears very young; quality good. my 
Vig Walbridge—Fruit medium size, handsome, seeihed with red; quality! yan. to 
good. Productive, hardy. May. 
Vig. | WEALTH Y—Originated in Minnesota; healthy, liardy, and very pro-| Nov. to 
ductive. Fruit Snedium, oblate, skin ‘smooth, whitish yellow, shaded| J@2 
with deep red in the Sun, splashed and spotted in the shade; flesh 
- white, fine, tender, juicy, lively, sub acid; very good. A very heavy 
and early bearer. 
Vig. | Western Beauty—Fruit roundish oblate, conical, very large; greenish | Nov. to 
yellow, nearly covered with pale dull red, striped with darker shade ;| Feb. 
: ' flesh greenish white, not firm, tender, mild, sub-acid, good. 
Free. | Winesap—Medium, dark red; sub-acid, excellent; abundant bearer. | Dec. to 
/A favorite market variety in the west. May. 
Vig. OLF RIVER—Very large; beautiful red in the sun on a yellow] Dec. to 
ground ; strong grower and’a good bearer. Originaltreein Wisconsin | Feb. 
-is 30 years old, very healthy and extremely hardy. 
Free. Yellow Beililower—Large yellow, with red blush; very tender, juicy, | Nov. to 
_sub-acid ; in use ail winter. a 
Vig. ‘York imperia!—Medium, oblate; white, shaded with crimson ; flesh vee 
ep, 


SPECIAL LIST WO. [f. 

EXTRA HARDY APPLES. Inited States and the 
adjoining portions of Canada, the opinion has until recently prevailed, that no varieties 
of apples excepting the crabs, could be successfully grown. While this is true of most of 
the old varieties, a few Russian apples and hardy American seedlings have been intro- 
duced which though they require better care than that under which the crabs will thrive, 
have proved themselves equally as hardy. The varieties on the following list we rank 
with the Duchess of Oldenburg in point of hardiness, and consider the fruit of many of 
them better than the Baldwin. With each variety we give the origin and season of 


_Tipening. : 
¥ VELLOW TRANSPARENT.........cs00000 te ae CS DSSS 0s (ae io Rs OE OR Re July 
MIST TS Fons 9 es i eee eee BRAAS SUS See anor coe dow naec ate July and August 
Ne een 2 Fan as ooo Foon; = vente ane ene ees | EGU RS =) (Meee cP LENG wo Nanny in hes el a ae MN September 
Es cans scans anncetetaetecen- Bes Peet ete ARSE Aa Re ob Vite a a mien 8 September 
eee pee nen clean nap as caess sconce neras sas Seg 00) UE en ee ae October and November 
I cra iw asa nsec enc ose eccvcosnaceses Dare SUEY FS QOL ih 1 ye nee November to Jatiuary 
ONT RRR S MPS IO Ck os. can an cenavccsnessertese Wolf River, i prc heal eels Deceinber to February 
Le a a ee ere eee MOUS AM Er tias chance tees sencnd ce December to March 
RAS PRET occ teas 2k. Bo dawen---- 200 ser sacnonnenses PACTS AN AA cshnatins oie s/ecs January and February 
ee eens eas Paige MICH. 2c. 5. ian<s's ve February to March 
_ PEWAUKEE, Seedling of Duchess........... ey ALU) YN ASE sk wd so ssiodder seme january to May 
eS ee ere Sener nels Canada, 35s acitwnccs oi February to April 
rset eR IGICOOP 9... 5.22. s sos. saneda wares BGG o ee ntee sec oaccoten ieee sess February to April 


SALOME. ‘i ae Oe a 3 opened 8S i eey a oie irs Seat Bs. February to June 


SPECIAL LIST NO. 2. 
HARDY APPLES—The following list of varieties we rate as hardy, in comparison 
with the Baldwin. They will grow insections along the St. Lawrence and in central Maine, 
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New Hampshire and Vermont, where the Baldwin either winter kills outright or leads a 
very precarious existence. For convenience we include in the list the ‘‘ Extra Hardy” 
-varieties, which are valuable for ali sections. 


Yellow Transparent..........csscceeeees wssea} tity: Wolf River: 702g sae eee Dec. to Feb. 
¥ Gbeboisk yiics.. ls dew ccneeedeacenes tes July and Aug.) Milding. -.. Sine: Jan. and Feb. 
v Red Astrachan.............. ......July and Aug. Yellow Belleflower................ Nov. to Mar, 
7 BORON 62 oic 5 « aehedcomebereat wn 4 wea paea Secon Aug. Ben Davis..2..; .cteeeeeeeanaae Dec. to Mar. 
¥ Golden Swe bigciccitaceens ascents Aug: Lengheld .cit. 05s cee eeae Dec. to Mar. 
Wikeswick ‘Codlin: 2... ose es Aus. and Seni. ‘Rubicon ....2..5..52 eee Feb. to Mar. 

Duchess: of Oldenbureh..<..... ccs. ssc- sept. “Talman, Sweet. .3.42,ceqseeeene ee Nov. to Apr. 

PACH) aginas dias Svea ans cennin bceaces eieuanenie Sept. Grimes’ Gold@i..<.23- soaps Jan. to Apr. 

Red Bietishetinter. ic snccck psec. cease esee Sept. “Belle de Boskoop..--.-.usa---s--- Feb. to Apr. 
SF eA WECHOR 5. 5 ete eneoesaen se Sept. and ‘OG. McIntosh Red... .-..2 Jc peveeence Feb. to Apr. 

Alexanders. ucteo cetcces pao Siete Oc: Northern Spy. .cssuss scenes Jan. to May 
45 Ute he ile an Renee See Bee Sime y O&.. and Nov. Starck). .... [hae eee Jan. to May 

SSIES EI) 5 ieee Caetein cleat ee Mrs ey S Oct. and Nov. ~ Pewaukee. 3. ...2022.-sreesteee Jan. to May 
f That eo i eee ee Od. ‘to Dec.” Walbridge 13):5:25 22k oo Jan. to May 

Twenty Gained. etic iea st Nov. and Dec. American Golden Russet......... Jan: to May 

FatneCuse.2 5: .c~scdaeee coimee sees ee Nov. to Jan: «‘HMuglish Russet.i22..2..2-teee Jan. to June 

WAIL BY. oo necks se caxeebngtietee nee Noy. to Jan. Salome. .«. :6.2. 200: «pees eee Feb. to June 
f Clarks Orange. scocitiee ne os Nov. to Jal..: Mani. :.:..2isaezcsaheerpee eee .May and June 
sSULtOn! Beatily cin venc-s ase onaaos Nov. to Feb. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN WINTER APPLES. 

The selection of varieties is a matter of the greatest importance, especially so with 
southern planting. Varieties which in the north are late keepers, when grown in the 
south or west often ripen in the fall. The result is the impression in the public mind, 
that the cause of these sorts ripening in the fall is, that the tree was grown ina 
northern nursery. The spot where the tree has been propagated, however, makes no differ- 
ence with its season of ripening, but the place of origin of the variety has everything to 
do withit. For example take a King apple tree from a nursery in Georgia, and another 
from a New England nursery; plant the two trees side by side in Delaware, and both will 
produce a fruit ripening in October. Plant the same trees in Western New York, and 
the result will be a good winter fruit, Hence the importance to southern planters of 
selecting for their winter apples varieties of southern origin. The same remarks are 
applicable to those parts of the west where the seasons are long and hot. 

The following varieties have proved late keepers in the south, most of them having 
originated there. The season of ripening given in the list, is when they mature in the 

south. 


Grimes’ Coltled 230). ci) san ceeten ashen meee Dec. J Nickajaek 22.7. pccuean ene eee Dec. to Apr. 
EIAAS Sia. sa denne cans antnd seep ak abe Sere Dec. “Cooper's Matket.. 1... sscuaeeeeme Dec. to May 

aa Watt 1 cades shes ane ecaDeans. Nov. to: Feb: “WineSap «.icc5..0-00c ase onan a ee Dec. to May 
SSPPEL So A MMCT or ens sa gees: ssaceranee Nov. to Feb. Lankford Seedling.................. Jan. to May 
Work arpertal, 20.a.53.cc00 dora cass Dec. 'to Feb. < Rawie's Janet -....37.3i-..ueeeee Jan. to May 
BU Wall ot a eh ont oneeaceny acassans vs 30 Nov. to Mar...” Stark... .oi0si4.sass.0sdeeee Jan. to May 
BeeM. WOAVIS Ss ccueeee ctene Gada tases ce Dec.:to Mar. Tewkesbury Winter Blush. ..... Feb. to July 
BMCE INOS. ons eda ten sodas sco dene amnoane Mar 


CRAB APPLES. 


A profitable fruit for market, coming into bearing very early — frequently in two 
years from bud—bearing every year, and always meeting with ready sale. Some of 
the varieties are not only good for culinary purposes, but are especially desirable for 
table use on account of their beautiful appearance, their delicate texture, and their de- 
licious flavor. 
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There are several points to which we wish to call attention, and on which we base 
our recommendation of these hardy fruits. 

Ist. They can be planted on any kind of soil, and in the most exposed situations, 
with perfect safety. 

2d. They will stand the severity of the changes of the coldest weather. 

3d. They will come into bearing very early, often in the second year from planting, 
and bear every year. 

4th. ‘They are very productive, giving large crops of beautiful fruit. 

5th. They are unequaled for cider or vinegar. 

6th. Some of them are pre-eminently dessert fruits, being of superior quality and. 
strikingly handsonie. 

7th. They can be dried, cooked, canned or preserved with the skin on, saving a 
great amount of trouble. 3 

Sth. The size of the fruit varies from 1% to 2% inches in diameter, being large 
enough to quarter and core for drying, etc. 

gth. The tree is very ornamental, in spring giving a fine showof beautifully shaded 
blossoms, and in the fall heavy clusters of richly colored fruit. 

The following are the most valuable varieties. 


ie 
> 
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OF NAME AND DESCRIPTION. | SEASON 


the whole surface with deep, ric crimson, covered with a light bloom ; 
flesh yellow, juicy, sub-acid. 
Gen’! Grant—Tree a vigorous and upright grower; fruit large, round,| Oct. 
red to very dark red; flesh white, tender, mild sub-acid ; excellent for 
/ dessert, and one of the best crabs introduced. 


Vig. ‘Hesper Fiose—A good bearer; fruit a little smaller than General | Nov. to 


Vig. oe Crimson—Fruit large, roundish; skin yellow, shaded over] Sept. 


| Grant, equaily good. Jan. 
vig. | Hyslop—Almost as large as Early Strawberry Apple; deep crimson ;| Oct. to 
| very popular on account of its large size, beauty and hardiness. Jan. 


Vig. Wiaremgo—(No. 1.)—Fruit large; yellow, shaded with bright red ; flesh | Jan. to 
| white and juicy ; mild sub-acid. sac 
Vig. | Fartha—aA new variety ; a seedling of the Duchess of Oldenburg, in- | Sept. & 
troduced by the same person who ‘originated the Wealthy. Resembles| 0c 
the Transcendant, but larger; a beautiful, showy fruit and bears enor- 
: mously. All things considered, we doubt if it has an equal among the 


crabs. 
Vig. ee ee. Beauty—Fruit large; bright yellow, mostly covered and| Oct. & 


shaded with rich red ; one of the most beautiful of all Grabs in appear-| Nov: 
~ ance; flesh yellowish, rich, firm and acid ; very good. 
| Mod Grange—An annual and abundant bearer. Fruit larger than Transcen- | ea 


‘dant. Flesh firm, crisp, juicy and delicious. 


Vig. | Transcendant—Skin yellow, striped with red ; flesh, crisp and juicy. ee & 
F, An early and heavy bearer. One of the best known varieties. er 


Oct. & 


‘Van Wyck Sweet—An exceedingly valuable variety. Fruit very large; | ~\3,. 


skin yellowish white, colored light red, and covered with bloom; flesh 
Vig yellowish white ; very sweet and tender : small core. ss 
Whitney’s Seedling (No. 20)—Large, glossy green, striped,splashed with 
carmine ; flesh firm, juicy and flavor very pleasant ; ripe latter part of 
August. Tree a great bearer and very hardy ; a vigorous, handsome 
grower, with a dark green, glossy foliage. 
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PEARS. 


The cultivation of this noble fruit is extending as its value is appreciated. The range 
of varieties is such that, like apples, they can be had in good eating condition from 
August until early Spring. 

The melting, juicy texture, the refined flavor, and the delicate aroma of the Pear, 

give it rank above all other fruits except the grape. 
' _ But the Pear, like most things highly desirable and valuable, cannot be had without 
attention, labor and skill. The relative price of the Apple and Pear being about as one 
to ten, shows at the same time the superior value of the latter, and the greater skill re- 
quired to bring it to perfection. 

One of the most important points in the DS aoa of Pears, is to gather them at 
the proper time. 

Summer Pears should be gathered at least ten days before they areripe, and Autumn 
Pears at least a fortnight. Winter varieties, if they will hang so long, may be left until 
the leaves begin to fall. 

At the present time the demand is for choice fruit ; inferior fruit brings scarcely a 
remunerative price, but the best will always pay well. Pears should have the best kind 
of cultivation ; the fruit should be thinned so as not to over-produce. Care should be 
used in selecting for market only the best specimens, and with such effort and system 
on the part of the grower, there will always come a satisfactory profit. 

The pear succeeds on most soils, but does best on a rather heavy loam. Budded on 

its own stock, it makes a standard tree, and on the French or Angers Quince, a dwarf ; 
the former being best adapted to large, permarrent orchards, the latter (requiring garden 
culture and severe pruning every year), to smaller orchards, fruit yards and gardens. 
' J. Dwarfs MUST ALWAYS be planted SUFFICIENTLY DEEP to cover the junction of the 
Pear and Quince two or three inches. The soil must be rich and well tilled, and about one- 
half of the previous summer’s growth cut off each Spring. Under this treatment, Dwarfs 
are everywhere successful. The side branches should not be removed higher than one 
foot from the ground in Dwarfs, while Standards may be trimmed to the height desired. 
Train in pyramidal form. Ripen the fruit in the house. Gather when, on gently lifting 
the fruit, the stem will readily separate from the limb. Place in a dark room until fully 
matured. Winter pears may hang on the trees until there is danger from frost, then 
place in a dry cellar for maturing. 

The letters ““D”’ and ‘‘S”’ are to the descriptions of varieties, indicate favor- 


able growth either as ‘‘Dwarfs”’ or ‘‘Standard’’ or both. Those designated as “moder- 
ate growers’’ are usually smaller ee 
SUMMER. 
HABIT ik nee: meas 
OF NAME AND DESCRIPTION. . SEASON 


GROWTH) 


Bartlett—Large size, with often a beautiful blush next the sun; buttery, | aug. & 


= very juicy and high flavored ; bears early and abundantly ; very popu-| Sept. 
lar. D. and S&. 
Mod. |Beurre Giffard—aAn excellent variety; medium; greenish yellow, red| aug. 
/ in the sun; very early ; very productive. D.andS$S 
Free. Bloodgood—Medium ; yellow, touched with russet; rich and delicious;} aug. 
first quality. D. and S&S. 
Vig. Brandywine—Above medium, yellowish green; melting, sweet; pro-| aug 


ductive. D. and S. 
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NAME AND DESCRIPTION. | SEASON 


Ghambers’ (Early Harvest or Kentucky)—Fruit medium to large ; rich, 
golden yellow, with red cheek toward the sun, thickly covered with 
gray dots. D. and S&S. 


Giapp’s Favorite—vVery large; yellowish green to full yellow when | 
ripe, marbied with dull red in the sun, and covered with small russet | 
~ specks; vinous, melting and rich. Should be gathered early. D. and S. | 
Boyenne d’Ete—Scarcely medium size; yellowish, with a fine blush; 
juicy, sugary and rich; very early; fine on quince. D. andS. 

Lawson (Comet)—A new and very early variety for market. Its quality 

is good for so early a sort and in beauty it probably surpasses any 

* other pear, lLargesize anda heavy bearer. Color a golden yellow 

overspread with a bright rich crimson. D.andS. 


Le CGonte—A cross between the Chinese Sand Pear and some other 
variety unknown. Of remarkable vigor and beauty of growth. The 

fruit is bell shaped, of a rich, creamy yellow when ripe; very smooth 
- and fine looking and ships well. Greatly esteemied in some parts of 
the South. D. and S. 


Manning’s Elizabeth—Small to medium; bears in clusters; crimson} Aug. 
and gold color; very beautiful, melting, rich, sugary, sprightly, per- 

' fumed fiavor; excellent ; very productive. One of the best early pears. 

D. and S. 


Gshand’s Summer—Medium, yellow with red cheek; half melting, | Aug. 
inild and pleasant; fine flavor and excellent; productive. D. and §S. 


Vig. Tyson—Medium size, bright yellow; cheek shaded with reddish brown, | Aug. 
buttery, very melting; flavor nearly sweet, aromatic, excellent. D. 
and S. 


{ AUTUMN. 


Free. | Belie Lucrative—A fine, large pear, yellowish green, slightly russeted ; : Sept. & 
, melting and delicious; productive. One of the best Autumn pears. D.&S.|} Oct 


Mod. |Beurre Bosc—A large, fine pear, russety yellow, slight brownish red | Sept. & 
_/ in the sun; flesh white, melting, juicy, sweet, perfumed ; productive. S.| Oct 
) aa Glazirgeau—Large; skin yellow, inclined to fawn, shaded with | Oct. to 
orauge and crimson, covered with russet dots; flesh yellow, buttery, | Pe 
juicy, somewhat granular, with a sugary, perfumed, vinous flavor. 
The size, early bearing, productiveness and exceeding beauty, renders 
this a valuable sort. Best as standard. 
Vig. Beurre @’Anjou — Large, greenish, sprinkled with russet, sometimes | oct. to 
shaded with dull crimson; flesh whitish, buttery, melting, with a high,| Dee. 
‘rich, vinous, excellent flavor; very productive ; succeeds well on the 
quince ; should be in every orchard. D. and 5S. i 
Free. | Beurre Die!—Large, dull yellow, dotted; sugary, rich and delicious, | Oct. to 
f -D. and S. rage Re 
Vig. Buffumt—Medium size, yellow, somewhat covered with reddish brown | sept. & 
‘and russet ; buttery, sweet and excellent. D. and S&S. Oct. 


Vig. Aug. 


Vig. 


oyenne Boussock—Large, lemon yellow, a little russet ; melting, | sept. 


Vig. - I 
juicy, with a sprightly, vinous flavor. S. 

Vig. Duchesse d’Angouleme—Very large, dull greenish yellow, streaked | oct. & 

_ and spotted with russet; flesh white, buttery and very juicy, with a| Nov. 

rich and very excellent flavor. Best as Dwarf. 

Vig. Fiemish Beauty—Large, beautiful, juicy, melting, rich and fine; good | Sept. & 
bearer ; hardy everywhere. D. and S. Oc 

Free. | Frederick Clapp—Above medium; lemon yellow, sprightly, aciduous, | oct. & 
rich. D. and S&S. Nov. 

Free. | Goodale—This hardy pear originated at Saco, Maine. Fruit large, flesh} oct. 


white, juicy, melting, of excellent flavor and quality. Tree hardy and 
upright in growth, and uniformly productive; a valuable acquisition. 
D. and S. atin 
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NAME AND DESCRIPTION. SEASON 


Howell—Large, light, waxen yellow, with a fine red cheek; handsome, | Sept. & 
rich, sweet, melting, perfumed aromatic flavor. An early and profuse} Oct 


\) bearer. Very hardy and valuable. D. and S&S. 


Mod. 


Mod. 


Mod. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Free. 


Kieffer’s Hybrid—tTree has large, dark green, glossy leaves and is of | Oct. to 
itself very ornamental; is an early and very prolific bearer. The fruit| Dec- 
is large, of good quality, wonderfully showy and valuable for market. 

It never rots at the core and is of great value as a canning variety. D. 

* and S. 

Louise Bonne de Jersey—Rather large; greenish yellow, with a| Sept. g& 
bright red cheek ; juicy, buttery and melting ; excellent; very pro-| Oct 
ductive. Best as dwarf. 


Onondaga (Swan’s Orange)—A very large, melting and highly flavored oct. & 


yellow pear; productive. D. and§, Nov. 
®Rutter—Fruit medium to large, and nearly globular ; skin rough, green-| Oct. & 
ish yellow, sprinkled with russet: flesh white, moderately juicy, | Nov. 


_ nearly melting, sweet, slightly vinous; good bearer. Very good. D. 
and S. 

Secke!—Small; skin rich yellowish brown with a deep brownish red | Sept. & 
cheek ; flesh very fine grained, sweet, exceedingly juicy, melting, but-| 2% 
tery ; the richest and highest flavored pear known. D. and S. 

Sheldon—tLarge size; yellow on greenish russet, with a richly shaded | Oct. 
cheek ; flesh a little coarse, melting, juicy, with a very brisk, vinous, 
highly perfumed flavor; productive. S. 


é WINTER. 


| Beurre Easter—Large; yellow, sprinkled with brown dots, often dull | Dec, to 
red cheek ; quality good. Oneof the best winter pears. Best on| Feb. 
quince. D. 
ana’s Hovey—Small size; cc'or yellowish russet; flesh yellowish | Nov. & 
white, juicy, melting, with a sugary, rich, aromatic flavor, too small| Dec. 
.~ for a market variety, but as an amateur sort, mostdesirable. S. | 
Duchess de Bordeaux—tLarge size, with a very thick, tough skin, | Dec to 
- which renders it a most valuable keeper for winter use; flesh melting, | Mar. 
juicy, rich. S. 
Josephine de Malines—Medium, yellow, slightly russet; flesh but-| Dec. to 
tery, juicy and sweet; a fine keeper; productive. S. Mar. 
Lawrence—Rather large; yellow, covered with brown dots; flesh | Nov. to 
whitish, slightly granular, somewhat buttery, with a very rich, aro-| Jan. 
_matic flavor, unsurpassed among the early winter pears ; succeeds well 
_ on the quince; ripens with little care; should be in every orchard ; 
tree healthy, hardy and productive. D. and S. 
fit. Vernon—Medium size; light russet, reddish in the sun; flesh yel-| Dec 
lowish, juicy and aromatic ;.early bearer. A very good late pear. D. 
and S. 
President Drouard—A very good looking and large winter pear, with; May. 
a delicate and abundant perfume; melting and juicy. D. aud S, 
icar of Winkfield (Le Cure)—Large, long; not first quality, but de-| Nov. to 
sirable for its productiveness. Growth slender and stmggling. D.| Jan. 
and § 
Winter Nelis—Medium size; yellowish green and russet; fime grain-| Dee, 
ed, melting, rich aud delicious; one of the best winter pears; very 
productive. &. 
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PLUMS. 


ON PLUM STOCK. 


The Plum tree, like the Pear and other finer fruits, attains its greatest perfection on 
our heavy soil, being entirely free from ‘“‘ black knot” or other disease. Trees growing in 
grass and culture neglected, are liable to this “‘ black knot;’’ good, thorough, clean cultiva- 
tion, keeping the trees constantly in a thrifty, growing state, is an almost sure preventative. 

' The curculio, a small, dark brown beetle, often stings the fruit, causing it to drop off; 
but the following directions, faithfully observed, will secure a good crop of this splendid 
fruit everywhere. As soon as the blossoms are fallen, spread two sheets under the tree, 
and give the tree a sudden jar, by striking a smart blow with a hammer upon the stub 
of a limb, sawed from the tree for the purpose; the insects will drop on the sheets and 
can be killed. Collect all the fallen fruit, and burn or feed toswine. This operation 
should be repeated every day, or better still, twice a day, until the fruit has attained full 
half its size. This should be done early in the morning, and if done twicea day, go over 
them the second time about 4 P. M. Instead of striking the stub of a limb, a board, pad- 
ded on one side, may be placed against each limb, and the board struck with a mallet. 
The insects and fallen fruit should be collected in the sheet and burned. By fastening 
stretchers to the two ends of each sheet, the work may be facilitated. The cost of protect- 
ing a large orchard from the attacks of this enemy, will not exceed ten cents per tree 
for the entire season. 


NAME AND DESCRIPTION, SEASON 


GROWTH 
Vig, Bleecker’s Gage—Above medium, yellow ; juicy and rich ; productive | Last of 
Vig. radshaw—Fruit very large, dark violet red; flesh yellowish green ; ee 
juicy and pleasant ; very productive. ot hie 
Mod. [Goe’s Golden Drop—Large and handsome; light yellow ; firm, rich, | rast of 
‘sweet; one of the best late plums. Sept. 
Vig. ‘De SOTO—Fruit bright red; flesh yellow, firm and sweet. One of the 
very hardiest varieties and a regular and abundant bearer. es 
Free. | Felleaberg—(Italian Prune)—A fine late plum ; oval, purple; flesh juicy | sept. 
.|~ and delicious; parts from thestone; fine fordrying. Tree very productive. 
Vig. eneral Handé—Very large, oval; golden yellow, juicy, sweet and good. | First of 
Vig. erman Prume—A large, long, oval variety, much esteemed for dry- aoe 
ing ; color dark purple; of very agreeable flavor. ie 
Vig. Geuii—Fruit very large, deep bluish purple, covered with thick bloom ;| First to 
flesh yellowish green, coarse, sweet and pleasant; great bearer and | Middle 
very early ; ‘tree a hardy and rapid grower. This new variety is re-_ getty 
.garded as very valuable for market by growers along the Hudson 
River. 
Vig. imperial Gage (Flushing Gage, Prince’s Imperial Gage)—Fruit large, | Middle 
_ oval, skin pale green, flesh juicy, sweet, rich and excellent. Tree very | of ug. 
vigorous and produ¢tive. 
Slow. | Jefferson—Large; yellow, reddened in the sun ; juicy, rich and delicious. | Last of 
One of the best. Aug. 
Vig KELSEY’S JAPAN —Largest size, heart shaped; rich yellow, nearly 
overspread with bright red, with a fine bloom ; excellent quality, rich, 
melting and juicy. An early and very heavy bearer. 
Vie. Kingston—A fine, Handsome plum, fruit very large and showy, usually | rast of 


borne in clusters ; of good quality, firm flesb and rich flavor. Veryfine| Aug. 
for preserving. 
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HABIT 
OF | NAME AND DESCRIPTION, ‘ SEASON 
eh 

Vig. awrence’s Favorite—Large; yellowish green; remarkably juicy and | Middle 

|. melting. One of the best; productive. of Aug. 
vic, | Lombard (Bleecker’s Scarlet)—Medium, roundish oval; violet red; juicy, | First of 
F pleasant and good; adheres to the stone; productive. A valuable| S¢Pt, 
. market variety ; one of the most hardy and popular, 

Vig. | MARIANNA—A new variety, very similar to Wild Goose in fruit, but | Middle 
about two weeks earlier. Itis hardy, having stood 32 degrees below ry =e 
zero without injury, is an early and abundaut bearer, trees usually |° Jay 

¥ bearing when two years old. 

vig. |McLauahlin—Large, yellow, firm, juicy, luscious; productive. ie. 

Vig. MOGUL—A highiy esteemed English variety. Fruit large; dark pur-| Last of 
ple ; flesh pale yellow, firm, juicy, sweet, sprightly. Tree very hardy| Sept. 

} and productive ; a valuable market varicty, being one of the latest. 

Vig. | Ponree—Medium, excellent; vigorous grower and abundant bearer. Sept. 

Vig. Mioore’s Arctic—New ; fruit grows in large clusters; large, dark pur-| sept, 

| ple; flavor very fine both for preserving and desserl. A long keeper. 

Vig. _|Miagara—New. Very large; reddish purple, entirely covered with gray | pS oa 
bloom ; flesh deep greenish yellow. = 

Free. | Peach—Very large and handsome; dull red; good, very productive. _ of 

: ug. 

Vig. ‘Pond Seediing—A magnificent English Plum ; light red, changing to}! sept. 

violet ; flesh rather coarse ; abundant bearer. One of the miost attrac- | 
_ tive in cultivation. 
iE: PRURNUS SIMONI (Apricot Plum)—Of Chinese origin. Tree resembles, Sept. 


a peach in all points except the color and veining of the leaves. The 

fruit is described as resembling in appearance a flattish, smooth brick- 

-1 redtomato. Flesh a rich yellow, firm, with a peculiar aromatic flavor 

J not found in native plums. Adapted to a hot, dry climate ; tree some- 
what hardier than the Ben Davis apple. 

Vig. Purpie Egg (Hudson River Purple Egg)—Highly esteemed by growers, Sept 
along the Hudson River; described as one of the richest and finest 
flavored Pluins we have ; stone free; good size; resembles the German 
Prune—a little larger—with a nice bloom ; good bearer and bringsa good 

| J price in market; tree bears young. 

Vig. Quackerboss—Large, oblong, oval ; deep purple ; alittle coarse, spright-| Oct 
ly, juicy, sweet and excellent. Adheres slightly to the stone; pro- 
ductive. Valuable for market. 


Free, | Red Egg (Red Magnum Bonum)—Large; red; firm flesh ; sub-acid. es of 


ept. 
Vig Reine Giaude de Bavay—Large, nearly round; pale yellow, marked | First of 
with red; juicy, melting and excellent ; good bearer. Sept. 


Freee | SHIPPER’S PRIDE—Fruit large ; color dark purple, handsome and} Sept. 
showy; flesh firm, of excellent quality; very productive and prom- 
ises to be a valuable market variety. 

Free. | Shropshire Damson—A plum of fine quality, as free from the attacks | Last of 
of the curculio as the Common Damson, and of samecolor. The flesh| S€Pt 
is amber colored, juicy and sprightly. Very productive, aud a valuable 

~ market variety. 
Smith’s Orleans—tLarge size, reddish purple; flesh firm and juicy, | Last of 
le with a rich, fine flavor; productive. | Aug. 


Dwarf. | STRAWBERR Y—Tree a perfect dwarf and one of the hardiest, being of | First to 
Western origin. Fruita bright red, nearly as large as Wild Goose, be se 
and similar in quality, but ripening full three weeks earlier; itis the | ° 7 
earliest ripening plum grown, bears heavily and early, usually the| ¢ 
first season after being transplanted. It is especially suitable for the | ~ 
dooryard, as its dwarf habit of growth, its beatftiful blossoms in the 
spring, and its large crops of bright red fruit in the summer, all com- 
bine to make it the most ornamental of all the fruit trees. 


Free. 
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NAME AND DESCRIPTION. il SEASON 


Washington—Very large ; clear yellow, marked with red; flesh firm, | Last of 
very juicy and excellent ; very popular; productive. Aug. 

Vig. | Weaver—Fruit large ; purple, with a blue bloom ; very prolific; a con-| Aug. 

stant and regular bearer and of good quality. The tree is very hardy, | 

- not being injured in the severest winters, and will thrive even to the 

northern limits of the United States. 


Vig. |Wild Goose—Fruit medium; color a beautiful bright red; flesh juicy apes « 
and sweet. é- 
Vig. Yeliow Egg (Yellow Magnum Bonum)—Very large, egg-shaped; ex-| ¥ast\@ 


cellent for cooking ; good and productive. 


CHERRIES. 


The Cherry thrives best on a dry, sandy or gravelly soil, and there attains its high 
est perfection, but will do well in “almost auy situation except a wet one. 

We divide them into two classes: (1) Heart’s and Bigarreaus ; (2) Dukes and Mor 
ellos. The former are strong and vigorous growers, making large, open, spreading 
heads, and are best suited for the purpose of shade; their fruit is large, heart shaped, 
meaty and sweet. The Dukes and Morellos do not attain so large size, but are more 
hardy and less liable to injury from bursting the bark ; their fruit is usually sour. 

For dry soils we rate the cherry, and particularly the Morello class, one of the 
most profitable fruits grown. The Hearts and Bigarreaus are profitable for home mar- 
ket, but for shipping, the Dukes and Morellos carry the best and yield the largest re- 
turns. Ordinary well grown trees produce from five bushels per tree upwards, and the 
fruit brings one year with another two to three dollars per bushel. 


HEART AND BIGARREAYU CHERRIES. 


NAME AND DESCRIPTION, SEASON 


Biask Eagie—Large, black; very tender, juicy, rich and high flavored ; Bae 


productive. of July. 

Vig. Biack Tartarian—very large, bright purplish black; half tender, juicy, | Last of 
very rich, excellent flavor ; productive. June. 

Vig. Coe’s Transparent—Medium size, pale amber, red in the sun; ten-| Last of 
der, juicy, rich, handsome ; one of the best ; - productive. june. 

Vig. Bewner’s Laie Red—Large, light red ; tender, juicy and delicious; ae 
productive. 

Free. | Early Purple Guigne (Early Purple)—The earliest fine variety ; me- | a 
dium size, heart-shaped ; tender, juicy and sweet ; very hardy and pro-| oryune 
ductive. | 

Vig. Elkhorn (Tradescant’s Black Soe fine, large black cherry, of good | ees 
quality ; productive. One of the most valuable for market. July: 

Vig. ¥| Eitom—lLarge and fine flavor ; pale yellow, light red next the sun. nd 

Vig. Florence—Resembles Napowsin Bigarreau, but ripens a little later and | middle 


hangs a long time on the tree. Color yellow with a reddish cheek ; | of July. 
flesh firm, rich, sweet, fine flavor. Hardy and a good bearer. 


Vig. Gov. Wood—One of the best cherries; very large; light red ; juicy, rich | Last of 
and delicious. Tree healthy and a great bearer. Hangs well on the| JU"* 
tree. * | Middle 


Free. | Knight’s Early Black—Large, black, tender, juicy, rich and excel- i: 


lent ; productive. 
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HABIT 
OF NAME AND DESCRIPTION. SEASON 

GROWTH . ‘ 

Vig. Napoleon Bigarreau—Very large, pale yellow or red; very firm, /First of 
juicy and sweet ; very productive; one of the best. July. 

Vig. Rockport Bigarreau—Large; pale amber with clear red ; a very excel- |First of 
lent and handsome cherry ; good bearer. July. 

Vig Schmidt’s Bigarreau—Remarkably hardy and produ¢ctive. Fruit] july. 

, grown in clusters and of the largest size; a deep black color; flesh 
dark, tender, juicy, with a fine rich flavor. 

Vig. White Caroon—Fruit of the largest size; flavor sub-acid. The beauti- 7s 
ful appearance and rich flavor of this cherry make it the choicest of |of sulky. 
all for canning. 

Vig. Windsor—Fruit large ; liver colored, resembling the Elkhorn, ripening | Middle 
a few days after tnat variety ; flesh remarkably firm, of fine quality. |jof July. 

‘ Tree hardy and prolific. 

Free. | Yellow Spanish—Large, pale yellow, with red cheek ; firm, juicy and |Last of 

excellent ; one of the best light colored cherries ; productive. June. 
DUKE AND MORELLO CHERRIES. 

Vig Belle de Ghoisy—Medium, amber, mottled with red; tender, juicy, |Last of 
sweet.and rich. — 

Free Belle Fag nifique—Fruit large, roundish ; skin bright red; flesh tender, |Last of 
juicy, sprightly, sub-acid; one of the finest of this class of cherries. ; J¥!y- 

‘ Tree hardy and very produttive. 

Free. | Early Richmond (Kentish, Virginia May)—Medium size ; dark red; | June. 
melting, juicy, sprightly, acid flavor. This is one of the mst valuable 
and popular of the acid cherries, and is unsurpassed for cooking pur- 

Y poses, and is exceedingly productive. 

Mod Empress Eugenie—Fruit large, dark red, very rich, tender and sub- |First of 

i.“acid. A superior variety. July. 

Mod English Morello—Medium to large; blackish red; rich, acid, juicy and} Aug. 

J good ; very productive. 
Free Large Montmorency—A large, red, acid cherry, larger than Early |Last of 
‘“ Richmond, and fully ten days later. | June. 

Mod. |Late Duke—Large, light red ; late and fine. oa 

Free. jLeib—A new Morello, one week later than Early Richmond. gre of 

Free Louis Phillippe—Very productive; fruit large, roundish, regular ; color idle 
rich dark, almost purplish black red ; flesh red, tender, sprightly ; mild, of July. 
acid ; good to best. 

Free May Duke—Large, dark red, juicy and rich; an old, excellent variety ; rps 

| productive. ae 

Free. “| Olivet—A new variety of French origin. Large, globular, very shining, |Middle 
deep red sort; flesh red, tender and rich; vigorous; very sweet, sub- vs mist 

_| acid flavor, OL RSE. 

Free. | O@stheime—A Russian cherry of recent introdu¢tion ; very hardy ; color |Middle 

dark red; flesh very dark, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavor. Its of July. 
hardiness, productiveness and quality render it a valuable acquisition. 

vig. | Reine Hortense—Very fine; large, bright red; juicy, delicious and ar yale 

of July. 


productive. 


a ne 
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PEACHES. 


The Peach tree requires a well drained, moderately rich soil—warm, sandy loam is 


probably the best. 

In order to preserve the continued healthy growth of the tree and the fine quality 
of the fruit, the Peach should have the shoots and branches cut back to one-half the 
preceding season’s growth every year, so as to preserve a round, vigorous head; this 
should be done the last of February, or as early in the spring as practicable. The land 
should not be seeded to grass, but kept in constant cultivation. 

The following have been selected after an examination of more than one hundred 
different sorts in bearing, the best only being chosen. They furnish a succession for 

6 ccm two months, commencing the early part of August. 

Alexander—Of good size, handsome and regular in form with deep maroon 
shade, covered with the richest tint of crimson; rich and good in quality with a vin- 
ous flavor; free-stone. Middle to last of July. 

Amsden—A new early peach, of medium size; fine color, juicy and melting. Mid- 
dle to last of July. 

Barnard’s Early— Medium to large; yellow, cheek purplish red; flesh yellow, red at 
the stone, juicy, sweet and rich. One of the very best yellow-fleshed peaches. First 
to middle of September. 

Cooledge’s Favorite—Large white, with crimson cheek; flesh pale, very melting 
and juicy, with a rich, sweet and high flavor; beautiful and excellent. Productive. 

, Middle to last of August. 

Crawford's Early—tThis very beautiful and best of yellow peaches is highly esteemed 
for market purposes. Fruit very large, oblong; skin yellow, with fine red cheek ; flesh 
yellow, juicy, sweet and excellent. Wonderfully productive and hardy. Last of 
* August. 

Grawford’s Late—Fruit of the largest size ; skin yellow, or greenish yellow, with dull 
red cheek ; flesh yellow; productive. One of the finest late Sorts. Last of Sept. 

J Downing—Fruit medium ; greenish white, nearly covered and mottled with red; flesh 
white, juicy, melting and sweet. Middle to last of July. 

Early Ganada—aA hardy, Canadian variety ; color bright red; juicy, rich and melt- 

_ ing. Middle to last of July. 

\Early Rivers—Large, light straw color, with delicate pink cheek ; flesh juicy and melt- 
F ing, with very rich flavor. Ripens about a week earlier than Hale’s. Last of Aug. 
‘ Early York—Medium size; greenish white, covered in the sun with dull red; flesh 
greenish white, very tender. Middle of Aug. 

“Foster—Large; deep orange red, becoming very dark red on the sunny side; flesh yel- 
low, very rich and juicy, with sub-acid flavor. Very handsome. Last of Aug. 
‘Garfield, or Brigdon—Flesh yellow, very rich and juicy; color deep orange red, be- 

coming dark red on the exposed side; very attractive; foliage large, green, glossy 

- and peculiar. Middle of Sept. 

George [V¥.—Large ; white, with red cheek; melting, juicy and delicious. Moderate 
bearer. Last of Aug. 

Hale’s Early—Fruit medium size, skin clear, smooth, white, delicately marbled with 

_ bright and dark red on the sunny side; flesh very melting, juicy, and high flavored. 

“Middle of Aug. 

Hill’s Chili—Medium size, dull yellow; tree very hardy, a good bearer ; highly esteem- 
ed as a market fruit everywhere. Last of Sept. 

Honest John—Medium to large; yellow; flesh yellow and of good quality. ‘Tree vig- 

- orous and productive. First of Sept. 

Jacques Rareripe—Very large ; deep yellow; has a high reputation. Last of Aug. 

Large Early -York—Large, white, with a red cheek ; fine grained, very juicy, rich and 
delicious ; vigorous and productive ; one of the best. Last of Aug. 
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Lord Palmerston—Very large; skin creamy white, with a pink cheek ; flesh firm, yet 
melting ; very juicy and rich. Middle to last of Sept. 

Morris White—Medium ; straw color, tinged with red; juicy and delicious ; productive. 

i Middle of Sept. ‘ 

Mountain Rose—Large; red; flesh white, juicy, rich and excellent; one of the best 
early peaches. Should be in every collection. First of Aug. 

Old Fiixon Cling—Large; pale yellow, with red cheek ; juicy, rich and high flavored ; 
one of the best clingstone peaches. Last of Sept. 

Old Mixon Free—Large, pale yellow, with deep red cheek; tender, rich and good; 
one of the best. First to middle of Sept. 

Salway—Fruit large, roundish; deep yellow, witha rich marbled brownish red cheek; 
flesh yellow, firm, juicy, rich and sugary. A new English variety, a good keeper and 
promising highly as a late showy market sort. First of Oct. 

Schumaker—New ; earlier than Alexander. Medium to large; bright yellow, splashed 
with crimson ; juicy, melting and rich; parts freely from the stone when fully ripe. 
Middle of July. 

Steadiey—Large, round, of a greenish white color ; flesh white to the stone, and of a 

_ delicious flavor ; freestone, very hardy. First of Oct. 

\ Stevens’ Rareripe—Very productive and of high color ; beautiful. Commences to 

ripen immediately after Late Crawford, and continues three weeks. Last of Sept. and 
4 first of Oct. 
Stump the World—vVery, large, roundish; skin white, with a bright red cheek; flesh 
white, juicy and good. Last of Sept. 
Susquehanna—One of the handsomest peaches; large, yellow and red; melting, rich 
‘ and good; poor bearer. Last of Sept. 

‘ Wager—Very large; yellow, more or less colored on the sunny side; juicy, and of fine 

ia flavor. First of Sept. 

“ Ward’s Late Free—Medium to large; yellowish white, with a red cheek in the sun; 
flesh nearly white, juicy and good; valuable for late preserving. Tree vigorous. First 
of Oct. 

. Waterioo—The fruit is medium to large size; skin whitish green in the shade, marbled 
red, deepening into dark purple crimson in the sun ; flesh greenish white, with an 

\ abundance of sweet vinous juice. Itisaremarkable keeper. Middle of July. 

Wheatiand—Ripens between Early and Late Crawford, and larger than either of them. 

y Hardy and very productive. First to middle of Sept. 

Wilder—tTree a very vigorous grower; hardy and productive. Fruit medium to large; 
round ; flesh very juicy and rich. Last of July. 

N Wiilett—Flesh juicy and rich ; color bright yellow, mostly covered with dark red. Mid- 

i dle of Sept. 

~ Yeliow Rareripe—Large; deep yellcw, dotted withred; melting and juicy, with a rich 

flavor. Last of Aug. 


‘ 


NECTARINES. 


A most delicious, smooth-skinned fruit, which thrives wherever peaches will grow, 
but it is liable to be stung by the curculio, and requires the same treatment as plums. 


‘Trees good, vigorous growers. 
Boston—Large, deep yellow, with a bright blush and mottlings of red; sweet, with a 
peculiar, pleasant flavor ; freestone ; the largest and most beautiful variety known; 
hardy and productive. Sept. 
Early Violet—Medium size, yellowish green, nearly covered with dark purplish red; 
J juicy, rich and high flavored. Last of Aug. 
Red Roman—Large size, greenish yellow, with a dark, dull red cheek ; flesh yellowish, 
fine and rich; prcductive. First of Sept. 


¥ _ ing stood 30° below zero without injury, while others were frozen to the ground, 
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APRICOTS. 


- The Apricot is one of the most beautiful and delicious fruits we possess, and its 
value is greatly enhanced by the season of its ripening, between cherries and peaches, 
In aselection of choice garden fruits itis quite indispensable. It succeeds admirably 
trained in espalier form, which will be found advantageous in small gardens, as it may 
occupy a house wall, fence or trellis, leaving the ground open for other trees. In cold 
sections, too, where the tree gets winter killed, or the blossoms injured by the late spring 
‘frosts, these espalier trees can easily be protected by mat or board screens. To protect 

\“against the curculio, see directions for the plum. 
Breda—Small, dull orange, marked with red ; juicy, rich and vinous; productive and 
hardy. First of Aug. 
Early Golden (Dubois)—Small, pale orange; juicy and sweet; hard} and produc- 
tive. First of July. ; 
' Bloorpark—One of the largest; orange, with a red cheek; firm, juicy, with a rich 
flavor ; very productive. Aug. 


~ Peach—Very large; orange, with a dark cheek ; juicy and high flavored. Similar to 


Moorpark. Aug. 
Russian Apricot (Prunus Siberica)—Described as the hardiest of allthe Apricots, have 


t 


QUINCES. 


The Quince is attracting a great deal of attention as a market fruit. Scarcely any 
fruit will pay better in the orchard. The tree is hardy and compact in growth, requires 
but little space, is productive, gives regular crops, and comes early into bearing. The 
fruit is much sought after for canning for winter use. When put up in the proportion 
of about one quart of quinces to four of other fruit, it imparts to them a most delicious 
flavor. 

It flourishes in any good garden soil, which should be kept mellow and well en- 
tiched. Prune off all the dead and surplus branches, and thin out the fruit if bearing 

/ too freely. 

Angers—Somewhat later than the Orange, and fruit rather more acid, but cooks well ; 
an abundant bearer. Most hardy andlongest keeper. Oct. 

v Appie or Grange—Large, roundish ; bright golden yellow; cooks tender and is of very 
‘excellent flavor. Valuable for preserves or flavoring; very productive; the most 
popular and extensively cultivated variety. Oct. 

Champion—A new variety originated in Connecticut. The tree is a prolific and 
constant bearer ; fruit averaging larger than the Orange, more oval in shape, quality 
equally fine, and a longer keeper. Oct. and Nov. 

Fieeche’s Prolific—Tree a rank grower, and an early and abundant bearer of large 

ete Ae, fruit of excellent flavor; of great excellence as a cooking variety. Oct. and 

Ov. 

“fea’s Mammoth—A seedling of the Orange quince; one-third larger, of the same 
form and color ; fair, handsome, equally as good, and productive. Oct. 
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GRAPES. 


The vine comes quickly into bearing, yielding fruit usually the second yeer ufter 
planting; requires but little space, and when properly trained, is an ornament te the 
yard, garden, or vineyard. 

The soil for the grape should be dry; when not naturally soshould be thoroughly 
drained. It should be deeply worked and well manured, always bearing in mind that it 
is an essential point to secure a warm, sunny exposure. 

The best grape vine trellis is probably the wire trellis, with four wires eighteen in- - 
ches apart. When, however, it is not convenient to makea wire or other trellis, very 
good results are had with the old vineyard system of training to stakes. The vines are 
planted six feet apart, in a place exposed to the sun and protected from cold winds, if 
convenient, and are trained to an upright stake. This method is as simple as the culti- 
vation of Indian corn. Often a large and uncomely rock may be converted to useful- 
ness and beauty by planting a grape vine on its sunuy side, and making use of the rock 
as a trellis. 

To secure the best results, annual and careful pruning is essential. The following 
is regarded as the best method: commiencing with a good strong vine, such as we fur- 
nish, permit it to grow the first season without pruning. In November or December 
following, cut back the growth, allowing but three or four buds toremain. The follow- 
ing Spring, allow but two of the strongest buds to throw out shoots. These, in the Fall, 
will be from seven to ten feet long, and should be cut back to within four or five feet of 
the root. The next Spring the vine should be fastened to the lower part of the trellis, 
When growth commences, pinch the buds so that the shoots will be from ten to twelve 
inches apart. As these grow, train them perpendicularly to the second, third and fourth 
bars of the trellis, and in the fall the vine with its fruit will present the appearance shown 
in cut No. 1. No fruit should be allowed to set above the second bar of the trellis. 

During the season when the shoots have reached the upper part of the trellis, they 
may be pinched to prevent further growth. Fe 
After the fruit is gathered, and the vine has 
shed its foliage, the canes should then be cut 
back to two buds, as shown in cut No. 2. 


throw out a shoot, and treat as in the previ- 
ous year. This system of pruning should 
be followed each year. After the vine has * 
undergone the Fall pruning it may be laid 
upon the ground and covered with boughs, to protect it through the Winter. Grape 
vines should be top-dressed in the Spring. 


Grapes may be kept through the 
Winter, and even all the year, in 
small boxes holding three to five 
= pounds, if placed in a cool, dry 

No. 2. room, of even temperature ; or they 
may be spread out to dry for two days and then laid in market baskets, aud suspended 
in a cool, dry cellar 
Amber Queen—Is very early, hardy, anda strong grower; amber color, but growing 

darker and richer to the fifteenth of September, when, by its heavy bloom, it becomes 
apurple grape, Aug. and Sept, 
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Brighton—A cross between the Concord and Diana Hamburg. It gives the best of sat- 
isfaction. Bunches large, berries of medium size, dark red; flesh sweet, tender, and of 
the highest quality. Ripens one week earlier than the Delaware. First of Sept. 


Gatawbha—Bunches large and loose; berries large, of a coppery red color, becomin 
purplish when well ripened ; later than Isabella; requires the most favorable soils and 
situations, good culture and warm seasons, to mature perfectly in Western New York. 

Y Last of Sept. : 

Champion (Talman)—This variety is valued chiefly for its earliness, being some days 

earlier than the Hartford, and nearly or quite equal to the latterin flavor; black. Aug. 


- Goncord—A popular variety where the choice kinds fail to ripen ; universally healthy, 
vigorous and productive ; flesh somewhat buttery, moderately juicy and sweet. Bunch 
large, nearly black with bloom ; early. Sept. 

Delaware—Still holds its own as one of the finest grapes. Bunches small, compact- 
shouldered ; berries rather small, round; skin thin, light red; flesh very juicy, with, 
out any hard pulp, with an exceedingly sweet, spicy and delicious flavor, Vines mod- 
erately vigorous, very hardy and productive. Sept. 

Diana—Bunches a little above medium size, compact; berries large, light red, very 
juicy and sweet, with distinct, spicy, refreshing flavor; vine a vigorous grower, and 

/ bears well. Middle of Sept. : 

Duchess—Bunch medium to large, often eight inches long, shouldered, compact; ber- 
ries medium, round, greenish white ; skin thin; flesh tender, without pulp, rich and 

/ delicious. Ripens with the Delaware. Sept. 

‘Empire State—The Empire State is a seedling of the Hartford Prolific, fertilized with 
the Clinton. A good grower and fruiter in every respect. Bunches large, from six to 
ten inches long, shouldered ; berry medium to large; roundish oval; color white with 
very light tinge of yellow, covered with a thick white bloom ; flesh tender, juicy, rich, 
sweet and sprightly, with a slight trace of native aroma; continuing a long time in use; 
vine very hardy. Its great productiveness, beautiful color, good quality, extreme 
hardiness and vigor and healthfulness of vine and foliage, size and compactness 
of cluster and good shipping qualities make it the best White Grape, all things con- 

_» sidered, yet produced. LHarly in Sept. 
* Hartford Prolific—Bunches rather large; berries large, globular; color almost black, 
covered with a beautiful bloom; flesh sweet and juicy. Ripens four or five days before 

» Concord; valuable for its hardiness, abundant bearing and early maturity. Aug. 


Jefferson—Vine, very vigorous, very hardy and productive; leaves large, thick, downy; 
bunch very large, often double shouldered, very compact; berries large, roundish, 
oval, light red, with a thin lilac bloom, flesh meaty or solid, tender, juicy, sweet, 

. slightly vinous, spicy ; best for market. Sept. 

Jessica—A promising Canadian variety, bunch and berry of medium or small size; 
color yellowish green, mellowing to a clear amber; flesh with very little pulp; sweet, 

_ sprightly, aromatic. Vine hardy and productive. The wine from this grape is very 

¥ fine, clear and sparkling, similar to the best champagne. Sept. 

Lady—A seedling of the Concord; of medium size, white and very good flavor; very 
early. First of Sept. 

‘Lady Washingten—Fruit yellow, tinged with pink; bunches very large. Vine strong, 

very hardy. Sept. 
_ Mlartha—A seedling of the Concord, which it resembles in growth and hardiness. 
Bunch of good size, and berry large, of pale green or light color; buttery, sweet, 

' juicy, sprightly. Ripens with the Concord. Sept. 

Micore’s Earily—A new hardy grape, a seedling of Concord, combining the vigor, 
health and productiveness of Concord, and ten days earlier than Hartford. In qual- 
ity, hardly to be distinguished from Concord. Bunch large, berries very large, black. 

- Aug. 

“Niagara—Bunch medium to large, compact, occasionally shouldered ; berry large, 
roundish, uniform, of a pale, greenish color; flesh slightly pulpy, tender, sweet. 
_» Vine remarkably vigorous, healthy and productive. Sept. 

Pocklington—lIs a seedling from Concord ; fruit a light golden yellow, clear, juicy and 
sweet to the center, with little or no pulp; bunches very large, sometimes shoulder- 
ed ; berries round, very large and thickly set. First of Sept. 
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| Poughkeepsie Red—Larger than Delaware, and fine quality. Vine resembles Dela- 
ware in wood and foliage; a much better grower and succeeds where Delaware will not- 
Sept. 

Ulsier Prolific—A new variety resembling Catawba in size, color and shape of cluster. 
Of good quality, ripening early ; vine hardy and very productive. Sept. 


‘Vergennes—Downy and free from mildew; very productive; clusters large, berries 
large, holding firmly to the stems; color light amber; flavor rich and delicious; flesh 
meaty and tender. Ripens with Concord, and is an excellent late keeper. Sept. 


Worden—Bunches large, handsome, double shouldered ; berries large, sweet, lively, 
with very little of the foxy or native flavor. Being ten days earlier than Concord, it 
ripens well in cold localities; vine very thrifty and vigorous, perfectly harly and a 
good bearer. Itis coming rapidly into repute as one of the leading sorts .or general 
cultivation, ranking in this respect with Concord, to which it is decidedly superior 
in quality; black. Middle of Sept. 


ROGERS’ HYBRIDS. 


Agawam (No. 15)—Large, round, early and of great vigor of growth. Rich, pecui- 
iar aromatic flavor. Considered by Mr. Rogers as the best of his strictly red Hy- 
brids. Sept. 


Barry (No. 43)—Bunch large, but rather short; berries large, roundish; delicate, sweet 
and tender. Vine vigorous and productive. One of the largest and finest of the 
Rogers’ Hybrids; black. Sept. 


‘ Goethe (No. 1)—A fine light colored variety, tinged and nearly covered with red. Bunch 
, andberry large. Ripens with Catawba. Last of Sept. 
Lindley (No. 9)—Resemibles No. 3 in appearance, but distinct in flavor. First of Sept. 
. Rlassasoit (No. 3)—Large ; resembles Diana in quality; a little native flavor, tender, 
sweet and good. The earliest of these Hybrids, and by some highly esteemed ; color, 
rich claret red. Last of Aug. 
Mierrimack (No. 19)—Very large and earlier than the Diana; very strongly resembles 
No. 4. Berries and bunches large, compact ; a very strong grower; black. Sept. 
Saiem (No. 53)—Bunch large and compact; berry large, of a light chestnut or Catawba 
color, thick skinned, perfectly free from hard pulp; very sweet and sprightly, with a 
' most exquisite aromatic flavor; as early as the Delaware; keeps well. First of Sept. 
Wilder (No. 4)—Large, bunches generally shouldered; berry round and large; flesh 
buttery, with asomewhat fibrous center ; sweet, rather sprightly; black. Middle of Sept. 


SMALE PRU: 


The small fruits, such as Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Gooseberries, 
Currants, etc., ripening from the first of June till fall, are everywhere capable of suc- 
cessful cultivation, and yield large returns at comparatively smallexpense. They should 
have a place in every garden. Since the introduction of self-sealing jars and cans, they 
can be had throughout the year almost as fresh as when gathered. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


First of the small fruits in June comes the strawberry. The profits which may 
result from its cultivation, when properly conducted, are enough to satisfy the highest 
expectations. | 

Plant in the Spring, (or in the South, either Fall or Spring), on good ground, deeply 
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worked and well manured. Vegetable manure (muck, rotted turf, wood soil, ashes, etc.) 
is the best. Bone dust is excellent. Set in 3 feet rows, I5 inches apart in row for field 
culture, and 15 inches each way for garden, leaving a pathway at every third row. Keep 
jn hills with runners cut, unless troubled with the white grub. Cultivate clean, mulch 
late in the Fall, uncover crown early in Spring, remove mulch after fruiting, and spade 
in light dressing of manure. Some varieties of strawberries like the Crescent, have an 
imperfect or ‘‘ pistillate’’? flower, and unless planted by the side of a variety having a 
perfect flower they will be entirely barren of fruit. 


vy Bidwell—One of the very best, abundantly productive, full average size, excellent flavor 
and one of the very earliest. Flowers perfect. 


\ Charles Downing—Large, conical, crimson; flesh firm; of fine flavor and good quali- 
ty ; plant healthy, vigorous and productive. Flowers perfect. 


VGrescent Seediing—Medium, conical, bright scarlet, very uniform in size. A beauti- 
ful berry, commencing to ripen with Wilson’s Albany, and continuing in fruit longer. 
Has been shipped 200 miles without changing color. The plants are wonderful in 
growth, taking entire possession of the ground to the exclusion of weeds and grass. 

. It appears alike at home on all soils. This is the leading pistillate variety and seems 
todo best planted with the Wilson. Flowers pistillate. 


Cumberland Triumph—A magnificent variety ; berries immense; fine perfect form, 
and of fine flavor. Plant very vigorous and productive. Flowers perfect. 


‘James Vick—An exceedingly vigorous grower, foliage healthy and of a peculiar dark 
or blue-green color, very distinct perfect blossom. It is very productive and a superior 

__ shipping berry ; fruit medium size and very uniform. Flowers perfect. 

Jewell—A new variety of excellent quality ; good size, form and color; flesh firm, rich 
and juicy; a good bearer. Flowers perfect. 

*Manchester—New. Size large, color scarlet, flesh pink, firm but melting, with a rich 
sub-acid juice, and a decided aromatic flavor. Plant robust and very productive; 
quality very good to best. The plant is seemingly well adapted to very light soils. 

~~ Flowers perfect. 

Parry—aA rank, vigorous grower, clean foliage and very productive. Berries large, ob- 
tuse, conical; bright glossy scarlet; firm and of best quality, ripening all over at once. 
f Flowers perfect. | 
Sharpless—tThis is one of the very best new varieties. Large in size, delicious flavor; 
good beaver, bright color. Has been thoroughly tested. Flowers perfect. 
Wiison’s Aibany—Large, conical, dark red, firm, hardy; prolific, rather acid. Succeeds 
everywhere. Flowers perfect. 


RASPBERRIES. 


The fruit comes just after strawberries, and when properly cultivated is quite profit- 
able. 

Plant on strong soil, manure freely, cultivate well or mulch heavily. For field, 
rows seven feet apart, four feet in row. Pinch off canes when three feet high, and prune 
off laterals the following Spring, within twelve or eighteen inches of the cane. Cut 
out old wood each year immediately after the bearing season is over. Cover tender 
varieties in Winter by bending down and throwing on earth or coarse litter. In the 
Spring they should be raised and tied to a stake. oo 


Y, RED RASPBERRIES. 


Brandywine—aA large, scarlet berry, firm and beautiful ; -bears transportation well, but 
not quite equal to some others in quality. 

Guihbert—a variety of the greatest excellence. One of the few kinds that may be pro- 
nounced perfectly hardy. The canes are tall and vigorous, and enormously produc- 
tive. Berries very large, conical; rich crimson ; very handsome, and so firm that they 
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can be shipped hundreds of ties by rail without injury. Flaver rick, luscious, best; 
Vv‘ commences to ripen moderately early, and holds on until all others are gone. 
Hanseil—One of the very earliest and most desirable of Red Raspberries; color bright 
scarlet ; quality excellent; very productive. Its great earliness causes it to bring the 
highest price in market. 

\’ Herstine—Plant a good grower, bears early and abundantly, hardy and very productive 
on all soils. Suckers moderately. Fruit large, firm; bright crimson, with small 
grains. Flavor sub-acid and very good. 

Highland Hardy—Plants very hardy and thrifty; unusually productive; succeeds on 
almost any soil, and ripens the fruit very early ; berry good size; bright red, and suffi- 
ciently firm for shipping. Valuable for market. 

Faariboro—A strong grower, with heavy canes and laterals; hardy. Fruit very large; 
bright crimson, holding its color well. An exceedingly early variety, and a vigorous 
heavy bearer, of excellent quality. A truly reliable acquisition. 

Philadeiphia—Dark red, very productive, of medium quality. 

Rancocas—A new variety, among the early varieties what Cuthbert is among the late. 
‘. Very vigorous. Ripens its fruit in a short time, making it a valuable market sort. 
Shaffer’s Colessal—Colossal both in bush and berry. Carries to market well ; excel- 
lent to dry and unsurpassed for canning. Berry dark crimson in color and excellent 
in quality ; a very valuable variety. Does not sucker, but roots from tips like Black 
Caps. 

' Turner—A beautiful red berry of fine size and excellent quality ; said to be the hardiest 

and most produ¢tive variety known. 


7, YELLOW RASPBERRIES. 
Brinckle’s Grange—Large, orange yellow; high flavored, tender. 


Goiden Garoline (Caroline Yellow)—A yellow cap variety, medium to large; a rich 
orange color; moderately firm, very hardy and prolific; represented a valuable garden 
variety. 


Pv 


BLACK CAPS. 

Davisen’s Thernless—Scarcely a thorn on it. This, alone, is sufficient to make it 
very desirable indeed, but we may ad@, also, that it has proved to be a week earlier 
than the ‘‘ Doolitle,”’ fully equal in size of berry and as hardy. Very sweet and finely 
flavored. 

Dooiittle’s Black Gap (Doolittle’s Imported)—Much superior to the old American 
variety ; of good size, with sweet, rich flavor ; bears enormous crops and is an excellent 

Y market berry. 

Gregg—One of the most valuable varieties of the black cap family ; fruit larger than the 
Mammoth Cluster, but not quite so good in quality ; ripens some days later; hardy, a 
vigorous grower and great yielder. 

Mammoth Gluster (Mc Cormick)—A large and very productive variety of black cap. 
Quality good; ripens just after Souhegan and before the Gregg. 

Qhio—The greatest producer among Black Caps, and for canning or evaporating the 
most profitable of all sorts. Berry not quite as large as Gregg, but finer quality and 
the plants more hardy and will bear more successive crops. 

‘ Souhegan—Large; black, without bloom and of medium quality. Very hardy and a 
great bearer; A little earlier than Mammoth Cluster. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Plant on good land, MoDERATELY manured. Rows seven feet apart, three feet in 
the rows for field; prune as with Raspberries. Form a hedge or tie to wire. Cultivate 
SHALLOW. j 

v Agawam —Ripens earlier than other kinds, and has a flavor similar to and equal to the 
wild berry. Perfectly hasdy, 
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Early Harvest—A new variety of great promise, being exceedingly early in time of 
ripening and always reliable. The canes are strong and upright in growth, branch- 
_ ing stout and vigorously. MHardier than Kittatinny or Lawton ; an enormous bearer, 

v Berries sweet and of the highest quality, though not as large as some varieties. 


Kittatinny—Commences to ripen after the Wilson’s Early, and continues longer in bear- 
ing; is ripe as soon as black, and much earlier, sweeter and better in all respects than 
_. the Lawton, which it resembles in plant and fruit. 
“ Lawton—Fruit very large and black, and of excellent quality ; an abundant bearer. 
© Snyder—Extremely hardy, enormously productive, medium size; no hard, sour core; 
half as many thorns as Lawton or Kittatinny, and they are nearly straight and short; 
_ exceedingly productive. 
« Taylor—One of the largest blackberries grown. Fruit of the best quality, melting and 
without core; very productive, and as hardy as the Snyder. 
. Wackusetts Thornless—Fruit of medium size, oblong, oval, moderately firm ; sweet 
and good, and less avid than any blackberry we have seen. It is a good keeper; ships 
_ well. Itis also very hardy, and comparatively free from thorns. 
Wiison’s Eariy—Of good size, very early; beautiful dark color; of sweet, excellent 
flavor and very productive. Ripens the whole crop nearly together. 
Wilson, Jr.—A week earlier than Old Wilson, from which it isaseedling. Of largest 
size, and enormously productive ; promises to be a very valuable sort. In severe cli- 
mates should have winter protection. | 


. DEWBERRIES OR RUNNING BLACKBERRIES. 


Lucretia—tThe plants are perfectly hardy and healthy, and remarkablyproductive. 
The flowers are very large and showy. ‘The fruit, which ripens with the Mammoth 
Cluster Raspberry, is very large, soft, sweet and luscious throughout, without any 
hard cefiter or core. As the Dewberry roots only from the tips, and does not sprout like 

blackberries, this will be much more desirable for garden culture, and the trailing habit 
| of the plant will render winter protection easily accomplished in cold climates, where 
that precaution may be necessary. The Lucretia has proved to be the best variety of 
Dewberries, and is recognized as a very valuable acquisition to the list of small fruit; 
there are, however, many other varieties, most of which should be avoided, many being 
entirely worthless. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 


This fruit requires the same cultivation as the currant. The surest method to rre- 
vent mildew is to plant thickly in the rows, and mulch deeply six or more inches with 
straw, tan bark, coal ashes, etc. Plantations thus treated have borne large crops for 
twenty years, The mulch retains moisture in the driest weather; the few weeds that 
push up are easily pulled, and the fruit is large and more evenly ripened. In mulching, 
be sure the ground is UNDER-DRAINED, or it is worse than useless. Good cultivation is 
better than HALF mulching. Put it on thick. In a dry season the extra amount of 
fruit willdoubly pay for the material used, not to speak of the saving of laborand clean- 
liness of the fruit, The price is remunerative, and the demand is yearly increasing. 
The American varieties are not subject to mildew. 


ENGLISH GOOSEBERRIES. 
The number of varieties of English Gooseberries is almost innumerable. The fruit 


is generally large and handsome. 
_./ Grown Bob—Fruit large, oblong, hairy ; flavor first class, 
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industry—An English variety ; quite as free from mildew as our American sorts; very 
fine in quality ; large size. Handsome, showy red fruit; wonderfully productive. 


© White Smith—Fruit very large; oblong; light green; downy; flavor excellent ; erect 
branches. Succeeds better than most English varieties and bears abundantly. 


AMERICAN GOOSEBERRIES. 


Downing—Fruit larger than Houghton; roundish; light green, with distinct veins; 
skin smooth ; flesh rather soft; juicy and very good. Vigorous and productive. 


Houghton’s Seedling—A medium sized American variety, which bears abundant and 
regular crops, and never mildews ; fruit smooth, red ; tender and very good; valuable. 


Smith’s Improved—From Vermont. Large,oval; light green with bloom ; flesh mod- 
erately firm; sweet and good. Vigorous grower. 


CURRANTS. 


This fruit comes partly with the Raspberry, but follows it several weeks. Indeed 
none of the small fruits will remain so long upon the bushes without injury as the Cur- 
rant. An easy method of destroying the currant worm is by the use of powdered White 
Hellebore (Veratrum Album). 

Set four feet apart in rich ground; cultivate well or mulch heavily; prune out old 
wood, so that each remaining shoot will have room to grow; if the currant worm appears 

~ dust with hellebore every three weeks. Manure freely. 
Biack Raplies—Very large, black; rich, tender and excellent for jellies and wine ; very 


productive. 
Gherry—Very large, deep red; rather acid; bunches short. Plants erect, stoug, vigorous 
and very productive. ae 


. Fay’s Prolific—Color deep red; great bearer; stems longer than Cherry, and berries 
hold their size to the end of the stem better. Quality first class; not quite so acid as 
Cherry ; the best of all the red currauts, | : 
Ea Versailiaise—Very large, red; bunch long, of great beauty and excellent quality ; 
one of the finest and best, and should be in every collection. Very productive. 
Lee’s Prolific—aA new black English production of great value. The fruit is large and 
_ of superior quality ; the bush is a vigorous grower and enormously productive. 
' Prince Aibert—Large, bright red, resembling the Victoria; valuable for its lateness; 
. vigorous and productive. 
' Red Dutch—An old variety, excellent and well known. 
~ Wictoria—Large, bright red, with very lo.g bunches; late ; a good bearer. 
) White Grape—vVery large, yellowish white, sweet, or very mild acid, excellent quality 
and valuable for the table. The finest of the white sorts. Very distinct from White 
Dutch, having a low, spreading habit and dark green foliage. Very productive. 
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MULBERRIES. 


The Mulberry is a very ornamental tree in garden or lawn, with its large, green, glossy 
| foliage; aud some newer varieties are worthy of general cultivation for their fruit alone. 
Downing’s Everbearing—Tree very vigorous and productive, continuing in bearing 
B long time; color blue black; flesh juicy; rich, sugary, with a sprightly, vinous 
avor. 

New American—Fruit of the largest size, black, delicious in flavor. Amn attractive 

lawn tree, with very large leaves ; of rapid growth ; hardy. 

~  White—Commonly cultivated for silk. Fruit not equal to the black sorts. 

J Russian—New. The timber is desirable for fuel, is the finest for cabinet work,and fence 
posts made from it are exceedingly durable. It is a very rapid grower, bears fruit at 


two or three years of age, and every year; color of the fruit varies some, but is geuer- 
ally black, © 
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ASPARAGUS. 


To make a good asparagus bed, the plants may be set in the Fall or early Spring. 
Prepare a plant of fine loamy soil, to which has been added a liberal dressing of good 
manure. Select two-year, or strong one-year plants; and for a garden, setin rows 18 to 
20 inches apart, with plants Io to 12 inches in a row. 

Make a small mound of the soil, over which the roots should be evenly spread, so 
that the crowns, when covered, shall be three inches below the surface of the ground. 
If planted in the Fall, the whole bed should be covered before Winter sets in, with two 
or three inches of coarse stable manure, which may be lightly forked in between the rows 
as soon as the ground is softened in the Spring. 

Gonover’s Golossal—aA iaew sort; very large size and of excellent quality ; has super- 
ceeded the oid varieties, 


RHUBARB, or PIE PLANT. 


This deserves to be ranked among the best early plants in the garden. It affords the 
earliest material for pies and tarts, continues long in use, and is valuable for canuing. 
Make the border very rich and deep. | 
Eariy Scariet—Rather small, but early and good. 

Linnaeus—lLarge, early, tender and fine. The very best of all. 


| Ps NUTS AND MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS. 


Almond, Hardsheii—aA fine, hardy variety, with a large, plump kernel ; exceedingly 
» ornamenial when in bloom. 
Y Almond, Softshell—This is the “‘ Ladies’ Almond” of the shops, and although prefer- 
3 able tothe former, is not quite so hardy. Kernel sweet and rich. 
© Buttermut—A native species. Wood light color. Tree handsome. 
» Chesinut, American—Our native species. Smaller than the Spanish, but sweeter, 
_ © Ghestnut, Spanish—A hardy tree, producing nuts of very large size and good flavor. 
. Figs—Black Ischia, Brown Turkey, Celestial and White Marseilles. 
_ Filbert, American—Smallereand with a thicker shell than the English, but of good 
’ flavor; hardy and productive. 
: ¢ Fithert, Englisih—The fruit of these is so much larger and better flavored than our na- 
tive species, as to give them the preference for cultivation over the latter, in localities 
é where they will suceed. 
Granges and Lemons—Several varieties. 
/ Wainut, Biack—The well-known native species, hardy, prolific and valuable. The 
_ timber in point of durability is difficult to excel. 
Walnut, English—This rich and fine flavored nut is quite hardy with us, and makes a 
vigorous growth. Well worthy of cultivation. © 


’ 


SCIONS. 


Scions can be supplied of most varieties of fruits, from three to ten scions being 

furnished at the price of trees of the same variety, according to the scarcity of the stock. 

Large orders can be supplied in the Winter of the leading sorts of Apples, Pears, Plums 
and Cherries at greatly reduced rates, 


ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


A people of intelligence like ours, who, by industry and the rapid growth of the 
country, are accumulating wealth, desire to use the good that a kind Providence has 
placed in their hands, as a means to the refinement of themselves and their families, 
And viewing it from our stand-point, there is no greater refining influence in nature than 
that imparted in the cultivation of the beautiful, in tree, shrub and flower. The hearts 
of the children are more closely bound to the sweet and pure ties of home, if that home 
is surrounded by trees and shrubbery and well-kept flower beds. Contrast such a home 
with the one where the bare walls and the barren yard invite the searching rays of the 
Summer sun to scorch and almost blind, and the bleak winds of Winter to shriek and 
howl about the house, with no friendly trees to raise their arms in mute protection. 


We have scarcely begun to realize the commercial value of such an investment to 
our homes. We know a keen, sagacious business man in one of our large cities, who has 
operated for years past in the following manner: He buys a tract of land in thesuburbs 
of the city, cuts it into liberal-sized building lots, drives stakes for a house, and imme- 
diately plants the ground with fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and hedges. He then 
employs a good man to take care of them, and does not offer the lots for sale for two or 
three years, well knowing that when the purchaser goes to look at the property, he finds 
that when his house is built he has, instead of a naked house on a bare spot, a neat and 
beautiful home, with its growing trees and plants, which would have taken him years to 
get around him. Many of our most active business men are also men of taste, and 
would be glad to improve and beautify their grounds, but they are so occupied with 
business that they have neither the time or disposition to find out what they want, or to 
lay out their grounds. 

After the orchard is planted, the grape vines set, and the strawberry bed prepared, 
the planter, if he is given to culture and refinement, and has the means and inclination, 
proceeds to bring about him shade and color. The deciduous tree and shrub, the ever- 
green, the rose and the bulb—all find their appropriate ‘places, and in due season will 
yield an abundant harvest—not measured by dollars and cents indeed, but of that which 
ministers to higher and more enduring wants than any that the most luscious fruits can 
satisfy. 

But so much depends on the right selection and grouping of kinds suited to a partie- 
ular place and to each other, that very often he who is successful with an orchard makes 
a failure with a door yard. We cannot pretend within the brief limits of a Catalogue to 
insert an essay on Landscape Gardening, but we may present a few brief hints, gathered 
from experience and from standard works on the subject, which will assist the planter 
in making his place beautiful, and perhaps prevent serious mistakes. 

We also present a list of trees and shrubs, giving their time of flowering, colors, etc., 
which will be found very useful in selecting and grouping the kinds desirable for differ- 
ent locations. 

Wind-breaks of trees, more especially if they are evergreen, make the dwelling 
house warmer, give comfort to its inmates, diminishing to no inconsiderable extent the 


consumption of fuel; they make the out-huilding warmer for stock by night, and the’ 


yard by day. 
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*HOW TO PLANT. 


Grass and trees are always charming, and need but little care. In the laying out 
and planting of ground, have regard to economy of labor. Let there be as few walks ac 
possible ; cut your flower beds in the turf, and don’t make the lawn a checker-board of 
trees and shrubs. Mass them on the boundary lines or in groups, leaving a broad exs 
pause of green for the eye to rest on, and the mower to sweep freely over. If an un- 
pleasant object is in sight, conceal it by planting free-growing trees; if there is a pretty 
view, leave an opening. While it is not well to have large trees near the house, there 
should be at least one by the sunny corner for Summer shade. Plant flowering shrubs 
and the smaller evergreens in circles or ovals, and twice as thick as they should stand 
when fully grown, and gradually thin out from yeartoyear. This will supply you with 
finely rooted plants to set elsewhere. Plant larger trees where you wish them to stand 
permanently, and this will make a show at once, and in two years or more you can take 
out one-half, leaving the rest to fill out the space. Mow the grass frequently, and top- 
dress with fine manure every Fall and Winter. . 

At planting observe the rules given for fruit trees. Shrubs had better be cut back 
nearly to the ground, as stronger shoots will then besentup. Keep all new plantings 
well cultivated or mulched the first year; after that the grass may be allowed to grow 
up to them. 

Straggling growers, like the Forsythia and Pyrus Japonica, should be repeatedly 
pinched back or clipped during the growing season, to produce a close, compact form. 
Weigelas and Deutzias should be pruned like currants, leaving the strong, old wood to 
flower. Altheas, and some of the Spireas which bloom on the new shoots, may be 
pruned back each year to the old wood. A very beautiful hedge can be made by inter- 
mingling different Flowering Surubs, and clipping, or allowiug them to grow naturally. 


TREES, SHRUBS, ETC., FOR ORNAMENT. 


A detailed description of desirable trees and shrubs would be little less than a recap- 
itulation of the list contained in our Catalogue of Ornamentais, to which readers are re- 
ferred. A grouping together, according to the times of flowering, orsize of growth will, 
however,be found useful. We would suggest the following as among the most desirable: 

Flowering Shrubs—aAltheas, blue, purple, red, white,pink and variegated. Almond, 
pink and white. Calycanthus or Sweet-scented Shrub. Currants, crimson and yellow 
flowering. Deutzia, white and rose. Hydrangea, pink and white. Plum, double 
flowering, pink. Japan Qince, red and white. Spireas, white and rose. Syringa, 
white. Snowball, white. Viburnum Plicatum, white. Wiegela, rose and white. 

Variegated and Golden-Leaved Trees and Shrubs—Sambucus, Philadelphus, 
Privet, Poplars. 

Flowering Trees—Maegnolias, white and purple. Judus Tree, pink. Peach, pink 
and white. Laburnum, yellowand purple. Fringe Tree, white and purple. Honey- 
suckle Tartarian, red and white. Strawberry Tree, red and white. Horse Chestnut, red 
and white. Cherry, white. Catalpa, white and purple. Thorns, pink, scarlet, red and 
white. 

Gut-Leaved Trees—Imperial Cut-Leaved Alder, Fern-Leaved Beech, Cut-Leaved 
Birch, Wier’s Cut-Leaved Maple. 

Purple and Scarlet-Leaved Trees and Shrubs—Purple-Leaved Beech, Purple- 
Leaved Berberry, Purple-Leaved Birch, Purple-Leaved Elm, Purple-Leaved Filbert, Purple- 
Leaved Oak, Purple or Blood-Leaved Peach and Plum, Purple, Norway and Sycamore 
Maples. 

Deciduous Upright Trees—Surgar, Norway and Sycamore Maples. European and 
Oak-Leaved Mt. Ash, Pyramidalis Birch, American Chestnut, Salisburia, Elm, hie 


and White-Leaved Lindens, 
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Variegated-Leaved Trees and Shru3s—Variegated-Leaved Althea, Variegated- 
Leaved Cornus, Variegated Honeysuckle, Variegated-Leaved Weigela, Variegated Elder. 


Weeping Trees—Willow, Kilmarnock, Birch, Cut-Leaved Weeping and Elegans 
Pendula, and Young’s Weeping, European Ash and Mt. Ash, Linden, Dwarf Weeping 
Cherry, Poplar, Camperdown Elm. 


Evergreens—Amoug the Shrubs are Mahonia Aquifolia, yellow blossoms; Yews in 
variety ; Rhododendrons, rose, purple and white color; Tree Box, often used for shear- 
ing into fantastic shapes; Dwarf Arbor Vite; Dwarf or Mountain Pine; hardy and fine 
colored.. 


The Norway Spruce and American Arbor Vite are the best known of Evergreens. 
Either as single trees or in hedges they are indispensable. The Black and White Spruce 
vary in shades of color as their names indicate. The White Pine, light and graceful in 
its foliage ; the Scotch, angular, spreading, irregular, but finely colored; and the Aus- 
trian, erect, regular in growth, and bearing upright cones; are well known and desir- 
able. The Balsam Fir is handsome. The Siberian Pyramidal and Arbor Vite are 
improvements on the comnion American ; the first for its strong, thick-leaved foliage, 


aud the other for its fine color and upright regular form. The Golden Arbor Vit2 may . 


also be added. The Irish and Swedish Junipers are compact cones of foliage (the latter 
lightin color), and contrast finely with the round-topped trees. 


HEDGES: 


The idea of planting hedges for use and ornament, and screens for the protection 
of orchards, farms and gardens, is a practical one, and rapidly becoming appreciated. 
In a recent trip among some very intelligent farmers and fruit growers, we noticed that 
many of them had planted belts of Norway Spruce trees along their entire north and 
west lines. They were at once beautiful and perfect as wind-breaks. The owners told 
us that they considered their farms worth ten dollars per acre more in consequence. 

They served not only as protection against the fierce winds, but there is much less 
trouble from the blowing off of the fruit. Some writers tell us that the temperature is 
wariner in the vicinity of Evergreens. However this may be, we know that our gardens 
are earlier, and that our fruits ripen better when protected by such screens. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than ornamental hedges of Evergreens, or shrubs well kept and 
pruned to serve as boundary lines between neighbors, or as divisions between the lawn 
and garden, or to hide unsightly places. By using medium-sized plants, a hedge can 
be made as cheaply as a good board fence can be built, and then, with a little care, it 
is becoming every year more and more ‘‘a thing of beauty.” We all know that such 
hedges continue a principal attraction in our best-kept places. 


/ In the present and constantly-increasing scarcity of timber for fences, we must have 
some plaus of universal adoption for hedges. We believe the Honey Locust combines 
allthe required qualities. It is perfeCtly hardy, of strong growth, and will grow in 
almost any soil. It also readily submits to the necessary pruning, so that it can easily 
be made to assume any desired shape, and being covered with long, hard and very sharp 
thorns, makes a close, firm and almost impenetrable barrier, that will turn any ordinary 
farm stock. The Osage Orange is very useful where hardy. Among the plants adapted 
to ornamental hedges, the American Arbor Vitee and the Norway Spruce take the first 
place. We would also recommend for more variety, the Hemlock, Siberian Arbor Vite, 
japan Quince, Althea, Berberry, Buckthorn, Privet, Spireas, Deutzies, Philadelphus, 
Box, Red Cedar and Mahonia, A 28 
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DECIDUOUS TREES. 


Alder (Alnus). 
EvuROPEAN (G/ufinosa)—A tree of rapid growth, suitable for damp soils, but thriving 
well everywhere. 
IMPERIAL CUT-LEAVED—(Laciniata [mperialis)—A very striking and beautiful tree, 
with delicate and beautiful cut leaves; hardy and of vigorous growth ; one of the 
finest cut-leaved trees in cultivation. 


Ash (Fraxinus). 
EuROPEAN (Zxcelsior)—A lofty tree, with pinnate foliage and spreading head. .« 
GoLD BARKED (44rvea)—Growth irregular ; very ornamental in winter, 

Beech (Fagus). 

LACINIATA (Cut-Leaved)—Foliage deeply and finely cut. 

PURPLE LEAVED (Purpurea)—A remarkable species with deep purple foliage,changin 
to greenish-purple in Autumn. A very striking contrast with other ornamen 
trees. 

FERN LEAVED (Heterophylla)—Of elegant round habit, and delicately-cut fern-like 
foliage. Oue of the finest lawn trees. | ; 


Bircit(Betula), 

PURPLE LEAVED (Folits purpureis)—A very desirable novelty. With the habits of the 
Birches, it has beautiful purple foliage, as dark as that of the Purple Beech. 

COMMON WHITE (Alba)—A well-known variety, with silvery white bark, smooth leaves 
and pliant brancues. 

Gaiaipa. 

SPECIOSA—A variety originating at the West; more upright and symmetrical.in its 
growth than the Common Catalpa (Syringafolia), and blossoms two or three weeks 
earlier. Very valuable for timber, fence posts, railroad ties, etc., possessing won- 
derful durability. A very ornamental and valuable tree. 

SyYRINGAFOLIA—A native of the South. A rapid-growing, beautiful tree, with ve 
large, heart-shaped leaves, and pyramidal clusters of white and purple flowers a foot 
long. Late in July. 

Gherry (Cerasus). 

CHINESE or DWARF WHITE FLOWERING (Sinensis, fl. pl.)—A variety of the Morello 

with double white flowers, 


FLORE ALBA PLENO (Large Double Flowering Cherry)—At the period of flowering, a 
remarkably beautiful and attractive tree. ‘The flowers areso numerous as to conceal 
the branches, and present to the eye nothing but a mass of bloom, each flower re- 
sembling a miniature white rose. A valuable variety deserving of wide dissemina- 
tion. A/ay. 

Elm (Ulmus), 

AMERICAN WHITE—The noble, drooping, spreading tree of our own woods. Oneof 
the grandest cf park or street trees. 

CAMPESTRIS (English)—More upright and compact habit than American, the leaves 
are sinaller and more numerous. 

PURPLE—A beautiful variety ; leaves of rich purple color when young. 

ScotcH or Wycu (Montana)—A fine, spreading tree of rapid growth ; foliage large. 

SuBERosA (Cork-barked)—Bark becomes covered with a fine, dense cork with deep 
fissures. 

Horse Ghesinut (Zsculus). 

ALBA PLENA (Double White)—A superb variety with large spikes of handsome doubie 
flowers, 

CoMMON or WHITE FLOWERING (Aippocastanum)—A very beautiful, well-known 
tree, with round, dense head, dark green foliage, and an abundance of showy flowers 
in early Spring. 

RED FLOWERING (Aubicunda)—Not so rapid a grower as the white ; foliage of a deep 
green and blooms later. A very showy tree. 

Horse Chestnut Smooth Fruited (Pavia) 

RED FLOWERING (Aubra)—A small-sized tree, with dark red flowers. A very crooked 
and irregular grower. ; 

YELLOW FLOWERING (F/aeva)—Has pale green leaves, and showy yellow flowers. A 
fine smalltree, A very ereoked and irregular grower. 
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Judas Tree (Cercis). Red Bud. 

AMERICAN (Canadensis)—A small growing tree, covered with delicate purple flowers 
before the leaves appear. 

JAPAN (Japonica)—A superb variety from Japan. 

Laburnum. 

ALPINA (Scotch)—Blooms later than the common, and is somewhat earlier, 

CoMMUNIS (Golden Chain)—A small tree of irregular shape; bears long, pendent 
racemes of yellow flowers. 

PURPUREA—Fine purple flowers. 

Larch (Larix). 

EUROPEAN (Auropea)—An excellent, rapid-growing, pyramidal tree; also valuable 

for timber. Simall branches drooping. 
Linden (Tilia) 

EUROPEAN (Zuropewa)—A very pyramidal tree, with large leaves and fragrant flowers. 

WHITE or SILVER LEAVED (Argentea)—A handsome, vigorous growing tree; large 
leaves, whitish on the under side, and having a beautiful appearance: when ruffled by 
the wind. One of the best. 

RUBRA (Red-Twigged European Linden)—A fine variety with blood red branches. 

AMERICAN or BASSWOOD (Americana)—A rapid growing, beautiful native tree, with 
very large leaves and fragrant flowers. 

Cut LEAVED (Laciniata)—A small-sized tree, with very curious, irregularly divided 
leaves, and bright red twigs. Distinct and unigue. A perfect bouquet in bloom; 
whitish yellow flowers. 

Liquid Amber. | | 

STYRACIFLUA (Sweet Gum or Bilstead)—A fine native ornamental tree. The foliage 
resembles that of the Maple, and changes to a bright red in Autumn. 

Magnolia 

ACUMINATA—A noble, beautiful tree with very large leaves and yellow flowers, tinted 
with bluish purple. 

Conspicua—A beautiful Chinese variety, with large, white flowers, that appear before 
the leaves. 5 

LENNEI—One of the best varieties; flowers large and of a dark, rich purple color. 
Not hardy enough for the North. 

SPECIOSA (Showy flowered)—Similar habit to the Soulangeana; flowers paler and 
blooms later. 

SOULANGEANA—Resembles the foregoing, except that the flowers are tinted with pur- 
ple, and blooms rather later than Conspicua. A most desirable tree for all planters. 

Maple (Acer). 

ACER (Purple-Leaved Norway)—Originated in our nurseries; strong growing lawn 
tree. Begins purple in Spring and remains purple late in Fall. The best of all pur- 
ple maples because of hardiness and color. 

ASH-LEAVED (Vegundo)—A fine, rapid-growing variety, with handsome, light green 
permeated foliage and spreading head; very hardy ; excellent for avenues. 

WIER’s Cut LEAVED (Lacintata)—A silver Maple with remarkable and beautiful dis- 
sected foliage. Of rapid Growth; shoots slender and drooping, giving it a very 
graceful appearance. Should be in every collection. 

SYCAMORE (Pseudo FPlatanus)—A large, noble variety, with spacious head and deep 
green foliage; a free grower, and very desirable as a shade tree. 

Norway (//atanoides)—A distinct foreign variety, with large broad leaves of a deep 
rich green. Probably the best Maple in cultivation. | 

PURPLE-LEAVED SYCAMORE (fPurpurea)—One of the most beautiful and distinétly 
marked of all; leaves purple red, particularly on the under side. A rapid, strong 
grower ; hardy, and should be in every colle¢tion. ) 

SCARLET (Rubrum)—A rapid-growing tree, with red flowers very early in the Spring. 

SCHWERDLERU (Schwerdler’s Maple)—A beautiful variety, with young shoots and 
leaves of a bright purplish and crimson color, which changes to purplish green in 
the older leaves. It is a great improvement on the well-known Colchicum Rubrum, 
the foliage being much brighter and the growth more vigorous. 

SILVER LEAVED (Dasycarpum)—Of excellent rapid growth, and desirable for imme- 
diate effect. 

SUGAR or RocK (Saccharinum)—A very popular American tree, and for its stately 
form aud fine foliage, justly ranked among the very best, both for the lawn and 
avenue. | 
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Mountaig Ash (Sorbus). 

EUROPEAN (Aucuparia)—A fine, hardy tree; head dense and regular, covered from 
July till winter with large clusters of bright scarlet berries. 

OAK LEAVED (Quercifolia)—A variety with large, hoary, lobed leaves ; distiné and fine. 

Oak (Quercus). 
AMERICANA—A tree of coarse growth and foliage, with large and bright-colored foliage. 
ENGLISH— White, hardy. 

Poplar 

Poputus (Alba, Abele or White Poplar)—The Poplars are all large, rapid-growing 
trees, and will thrive in any soil. The leaves are on slender foot-stalks and easily 
stirred by the wind, when the white uuderside is shown, and produces a fine effect, 

BALSAMIFERA (Tacamahac or Balsam FPoplar)—lWarge foliage, first leaves of a rich 
gamboge color, turning to deep green beneath; form pyramidal. A valuable tree. 

CAROLINIANA (Carolina Poplar, or Cotton Wood)—A vigorous ornamental shade tree. 

FastTiciaTa (Lombard P.)—Its tall fastigiate form, sometimes reaching 120 feet, 
makes it indispensable in landscape effects for breaking monotony of outline. Its 
growth is very rapid. 

VAN GERTI (New)—Golden leaves of size and character of Balsam. A valuable sort 

BALLEANA—New ; upright; pyramidal silver leaf. Fine foravenues. Strong grower 

Peach (Amygdalus). 

DOUBLE WHITE (Alba Plena)—Very ornamental; flowers pure white aud double; 
hardy. 

DOUBLE SCARLET—Very ornamental ; flowers hardy. 

PURPUREA (Blood-Leaved)—Leaves are of a deep crimson purple in Spring. 

Salishburia (Maiden Hair Tree or Gingko). 

ADIANTIFOLIA—A singular and beautiful tree ; foliage yeliowish green, curiously lobed 

and marked with delicate hair-like lines, 
Thorn (Cratzegus). 

DOUBLE WHITE—(Oxyacantha Plena)—Has small double white flowers. 

DOUBLE SCARLET (Coccinea fl. pl.)—A fine variety ; fowers deep crimson, with scar- 
let shade ; very double, and considerably larger than the double red; fine, rich fo- 
liage. 

““PauL’s NEW DOUBLE’’—This is a new sort and the best. Flowers are in clusters 
like verbenas ; are very double, large and full, and of a deep, rich crimson. 

Tulip Tree. . 

LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA—A native tree of the Magnolia order; remarkable for 
its symmetry, its rich, glossy foliage, regularly distributed branches and large tulip- 
like flowers. 

White Fringe (Chionanthus Virginica). 

VIRGINICA—Blooms abundantly, bearing curious snow-white fringe-like flowers; is 

one of the most graceful and pleasing ornaments for the lawn. 


WEEPING DECIDUOUS TREES. 


Ash (Fraxinus). 

EUROPEAN WEEPING (E-xrcelsor Pendula)—The common, well-known sort; one of the 
finest lawn and arbor trees, covering a great space and growing rapidly. 

GOLD BARKED WEEPING (Aurea Fendula)—A singular variety; bark in Winter as 
yellow as gold. 

Beech. 

WEEPING (Pendula)—Originated in Belgium. Remarkably vigorous; picturesque 
tree, of large size. Its mode of growth is extremely curious. The trunk or stem is 
generally straight, with the branches tortuous and spreading. Quite ungainly in 
appearance divested of their leaves—but when covered with rich, luxuriant foliage, 
of wonderful grace and beauty. 

Birch (Betula), | 

CuT-LEAVED WEEPING (Lasciniata FPendula)—An elegant erect tree, with slender 
drooping branches and fine-cut leaves. A magnificent variety, and worthy of aplace 
on every lawn. 
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ELEGANS PENDULA—A new sort from Europe; habit nearly as pendulous as that of 
the Kilmarnock Willow. 

Younc’s WEEPING (fendulo Youngii)—This variety is of a beautiful pendulous 
habit, with long, slender shoots of picturesque and irregular form. The leaves are 
broad, almost heart-shaped, and very pretty. As a small weeping ornameutal 
tree it has no equal. It is a decided acquisition. 


Gherry (Cevasus). 

PuUMILA (Dwarf Weeping)—Very delicate, drooping branches and tiny leaves and 
white flowers. 

Elm (U/mus). ; 

PENDULA (Camperdown)—Its vigorous, irregular branches, which have a uniform 
weeping habit, overlap so regularly that a compact, roof-like head is formed; the 
finest Weeping Elm. 

Linden, or Lime Tree (77/ia). 

WHITE-LEAVED WEEPING (Alba Fendula)—A fine tree with large leaves and droop- 
ing branches. 

Mountain Ash (Pyrus). . 

WEEPING (Aucuparia Pendula)—A beautiful tree, with straggling, weeping branches; 
makes a fine tree for the lawn, suitable for covering arbors. 

Poplar (Populus). 

LARGE-LEAVED WEEPING (Graz.cidentata)—A variety having, when grafted standard 
high, long, slender branches like cords, which droop very gracefully ; foliage large, 
dark shining green and deeply serrated. ) 

Willow (Salix). 

WEEPING (Labylonica)—Our common and well-known Weeping Willow. 

NEw AMERICAN WEEPING (American Fendula)—An American dwarf, slender, 
branched species, grafted five or six feet high, it makes one the most ornamental of 
small weeping trees ; more ornamental than the Rabylonica. 


KITMARNOCK WEEPING (Caprera Pendula)—An exceedingly graceful tree, with large, 
glossy leaves; one of the finest of this class of trees; very hardy, 


EVERGREENS. 


Arbor Vitz (Thuja). 

AMERICAN (Occidentalis)—This plant is, all things considered, the finest Evergreen 
for hedges. It is very hardy, and easily transplanted, few or no plants ever failing 
if properly-trained specimens are obtained. It grows rapidly and with little care, or 
rather by easy management, it soon forms a most beautiful hedge, very dense, and 
perfectly impervious to the sight. Of course it is never adapted to turn stock, but it 
forms a most desirable and ornamental screen to divide the lawn from other parts of 
the grounds, or for any other purpose. 


_PyYRAMIDALIS—The most beautifui of all the Arbor Vitees, having dark green,compact 
foliage and remarkably erect form ; perfectly hardy. 


SIBERIAN (Stberica)—Exceedingly hardy, keeping color well in Winter: growth 
compact and pyramidal ; makes an elegant lawn tree; of great value for ornamental 
trees and hedges. 

Fir (Picea). 

BALSAM, or AMERICAN SILVER (a/samea)—A very regular, symmietrical tree, as- 
suming the conical form even when young; leaves dark green above, silvery be- 
neath. 

Juniper (Juniperus). 

VIRGINIAN (Virginica)\—“b= Ped Ceder. A well-known American tree, with deep 
green foliage; makes a fine ornamental hedge plant. 

IrtsH (Atbernica)— very erect and tapering in its growth, forming a column or deew 
green foliage; a pretty little tree or shrub, and for its beauty is a genera! favorite. 

SAVIN (%:0:7a)—A low, spreading tree, with handsome, datx green foliage; very 
nardy, and suitable for lawns and cemeteries: can be pruned to any desired ahape, 

‘. aud made very ornamental, % 
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Pine (Pinus). 

AUSTRIAN or BLACK (Austrica)—A remarkably robust, hardy, spreading tree; leaves 
long, stiff, and dark green; growth rapid ; valuable for this couutry. 

ScetcH (Sylvesiris)\—A fine, robust, rapidly-growing tree, with stout, erect shoots 
and silvery green foliage. 

WHITE (Strobus)—The most ornamental of all our native Pines ; foliage light, deli- 
cate or silvery green ; flourishes in the poorest soils. 

Cypress 

CUPRESSUS (Lawsoniana)—A beautiful evergreen with delicate fern-like foliage from 

California. Hardy in dry ground. 
Spruce (Abies). 

Norway (Zxcelsa)—A lofty, elegant tree, of perfect pyramidal habit, remarkably ele- 
gant and rich, and as it gets age, has fine, graceful, pendulous branches; it is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and beautiful. Very popular, and deservedly so, and should 
be largely planted. One of the best Evergreeus for hedges. 

Spruce (Abies). 

HEMLOCK or WEEPING (Cazadensis)—An elegant pyramidal tree with drooping 
branches and delicate, dark foliage, like that of the Yew; distinct from all other 
trees. It is a beautiful lawn tree and makes a highly ornamental hedge. 


Yew (Taxus). 
ERECT ENGLISH (Baccata Erefia)—A very fine pyramidal variety of the English Yew, 
with dark green foliage ; hardy and desirable. 
ELEGANTISSIMA—A beautiful tree of small, dense habit ; leaves striped with silver, 
frequently turning to light yellow. 
WASHINGTONII—New, vigorous in growth, and vzch in healthy green and golden yel- 
low foliage; one of the best. 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS. 


Althea or Rose of Sharon (Azdiscus). 

These are fine shrubs, and especially valuable because of their flowering in the Fall 
when nearly all other shrubs are outof bloom. Entirely hardy and easy of culti- 
vation. 

BouLE DE FEU—A fine new variety, of vigorous growth. Flowers large, very double, 
and of a beautiful violet red color. 

VAR CG&RULEA PLENO—Double blue Althea. 

DOUBLE VARIEGATED or PAINTED LADY (variegatus flore pleno)—Fine double flower- 
ing ; variegated pink and white. 

DouBLE Linac (feonifiora)\—Very handsome, double lilac-flowering. 

DOUBLE PURPLE (Purpurea)—Double, reddish-purpie; fine. 

DOUBLE RED (Rubra Pleno)—Double red fiowers. 

ViIoLACEA (Flore Pleno)—Double flower of violet blue color and of medium size. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED DOUBLE PURPLE (Hlore Pleno fol. Variegatis)—A very showy 
kind; distinct, leaves variegated with light yellow, flowers double purple; excer 
tionally fine. 

Almond (Amygdalus). 

DWARF DOUBLE ROSE FLOWERING (Fumila Rosea)—A beautiful shrub, with small 
double, rosy blossoms. 

DWARF DOUBLE WHITE FLOWERING (/umila Alba). 


Anemone, Japenica (Alba) 

A very desirable, thoroughly hardy, pure white lawn or garden plant. Grows about 
18inches high, Flowers two inches in diameter, Bioomsin the Fall. Very beau- 
tiful for cemetery plots. 

Berkerry (Berberis). 

COMMON EUROPEAN (Vu/garis)—Red fruited. 

PURPLE-LEAVED (furpurea)—An interesting and beautiful variety, with vioiet purple- 
ish leaves and fruit. 
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eae Sweet Scented Shrub, | or Allspice. 
FLORIDUS (Sweet-scented Shrub)—An interesting shrub, having a rare and peculiar 
fragrance of wood and flowers ; its blooms are abundant and chocolate color. 
Gurrant (Ribes). 
CRIMSON FLOWERING (Sanguineum.)\ Strong growing shrubs with fragrant and 
YELLOW FLOWERING (Aureum). abundant blooin. 
Deutzia. 
RouUGH-LEAVED (Scabva)—One of the most beautiful profuse flowering shrubs ; white. 
SLENDER-BRANCHED (Gracilis)—A charming species, introduced from Japan by Dr. 


Siebold; flowers pure white; fine for pot culture, as it flowers freely at a low tem- 
perature in Winter. 


CRENATA FLORA PLENA—Flowers double; white, tinged with rose. Fine for hedges. 

CANDIDISSIMA (Double white flowering)—One of the finest shrubs, producing snow- 
white flowers of great beauty, and valuable for bouquets and baskets. 

Dogwood (Cornus). 

MASCULA VARIEGATA—Leaves striped with pale yellow or white; very beautiful. 

CORNELIAN CHERRY (Mascu/a)—Bright yellow flowers in May. 

RED BRANCHED (Sanguinea)—Very couspicuous and ornamental in Winter, on ac- 
count of the blood-red bark. 

SANGUINEA VARIEGATA (Elegantissima)—Perfectly hardy ; beautiful variegated foli- 
age anda desirable new sort. — 

Privet. 

VARIEGATED LEAF (Aurea Var.)—A new shrub which with its rich, shining golden 
foliage, retaining all the gloss of the Privet leaf, must make ita favorite with all 
lovers of shrubs; free grower and bears shearing. Mardy and does not sun-burn. 

CoMMON—For eee or hedges. Very fine. 

CALIFORNIA~—Large leaf. Not hardy in Geneva. 

Evonymous—Burring Bush—Strawberry Tree. 

A very ornamental and showy shrub, whose chief beauty consists in its brilliant ber- 
ries, which hang in clusters from the branches until mid- winter; berries rose-color- 
ed; planted with a back ground of Evergreens the effect of contrast is very fine. 

Europatus—( European Euonyuius)—Foruis a tree sometimes 30 feetin height. Fruit 
rose-colored. 

Eider (Sambucus). 

AUREA—A handsome variety with golden yellow foliage and clusters of pure white 
flowers; very desirable for ornamenting lawns. Singly and in clumps. 

Cut-LEAVED (Laciniata)—A fine variety, of vigorous growth, and deeply lacinated 
foliage. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED (Variegaia)—A hardy, variegated shrub; very showy and 
fine. 


Filbert (Corylus) 

PURPLE-LEAVED (Purpurea)—A very conspicuous shrub, with large, dark, purple 

leaves; distinct and fine. Is to shrubs what Purple Beech is to trees. 
Forsythia. 

VIRIDISSIMA—Leaves dark green ; flowers bright yellow, very earlyin Spring. A fine 

hardy shrub. Introduced by Mr. Fortune from China. 
Honeysuckle, Upright (Lonicera) 

RED TARTARIAN (Zartarica Rubra)—A well-known shrub; flowers bright pink, which 
appear in May. 

WHITE TARTARIAN (Zarlgrica Alba)—Like the preceding, but has dull, white 
flowers. 

Hydrangea. 

LARGE CLUSTERED (faniculata Grandifora)—A fine, large shrub, bearing showy 
panicles of pink and white flowers in the greatest profusion. It is hardy, and is 
altogether a most admirable shrub for planting singly, or on the lawn in masses. 

QUERCIFOMIA (Oak-leaved Hydrangea)—A hardy, massive shrub, of woody growth 
and bushy habit. Leaves lobed like those of the oak, and downy beneath, turning 
to crimson in Autumn. Flowers white changing to purple. 


OTAKSA —Large foliage of a deep green; bears a profusion of deep rose-colored 
flowers iu huge trusses ; new and very fine. 
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THos. HoGG—a beautiful variety, with large trusses of puge white flowers. Not 
hardy, but very valuable for forcing. 
Lilac (Syrizga). 


CHARLES THE TENTH—A strong, rapid grower, with large shinin g leaves, and reddish 
purple flowers. 


CHIONANTHUS LEAVED (/osikea)—Has dark, shining leaves like the White Fringe 
Tree, and purple flowers, fine and distinc. 

COMMON PURPLE (Vulgaris Purpurea). 

DouBLE LiLac (Lemoinet Flore Pleno)—A new and choice variety of the Lilac, pro- 
ducing long racemes of double purple flowers, lasting longer than the single sorts. 
A valuable acquisition. 

PERSIAN (fersica)—Medium-sized shrub, with small leaves and bright purple flowers. 

WHITE PERSIAN Litac (4/éa)—A fine sort ; white flowers delicately tinged with rose 
color. 

LARGE FLOWERING WHITE (Alba Grandifiora)—A beautiful variety ; has very large, 
pure white panicles of flowers. Considered the best. 

Plum (Prunus), es 

PRUNUS PISSARDI--In Europe this is pronounced the coming Ornamental Tree or Shrub. 
The wood and leaf are of a rich, peculiarly vivid dark purple, the young growth be- 
ing bright scarlet, holding the color well through the entire season, and in this re- 


spect superior to Purple-leaved Birch. Italso produces a black fruit of ornamental 
appearance, early in the season. 


TRILOBA (Double Flowering Plum)—A highly interesting and desirable addition to 
hardy shrubs; flowers double, of a delicate pink, upwards of an inch in diam- 
eter, thickly set on the long slender branches; native of China; hardy. 

Purple Fringe, Smoke Tres (Rhus Cotinus). 

A very much admired and conspicuous shrub or small tree, with spreading habit, so as 
to require considerable space; covered in mid-summer with a profusion of dusky, 
fringe-like flowers, desirable for its striking peculiarity of flowering. 

Quince, Japan (Cydonia Japonica). 

ScaRLET—An old and esteemed variety, having a profusion of bright scarlet flowers 
in early Spring, aud oue of the best early shrubs we have; makes a beautiful and 
useful hedge. 

Snowberry (Racemosus). 
Has tiny pink flowers succeeded by white berries that hang for months. 
Spirza. 

The Spirzeas are all elegant, low shrubs, of the easiest culture, and their blooming ex- 
tends over a period of three months. 

BILLARDI—Rose color. Blooms nearly all summer. 

CaLLosA ALBA—A white-flowering variety, of dwarf habit; very fine. 

DoUBLE-FLOWERING PLUM-LEAVED (fruntfolia fl. pl.)—Very beautiful ; its flowers 
are like white daisies ; from Japan. Bloomsin May. Foliage scarlet in Autumn. 


Dovuc.LAsI (Douglas’ Spireea)—Has spikes of beautiful deep rose-colored flowers in July 
and August. 


GoLDEN LEAVED (Opulifolia)—An interesting variety, with golden-yellow tinted foli- 
age, and double white flowerSin June. Very couspicuous. Stroug grower and dis- 
tind. 

LANCE LEAVED (Lanceolata)—Narrow pointed leaves, and large, round clusters of 
white flowers that cover the whole plant; a charming shrub. Blooms in May. 

REEVESII Fr. Pr. (Reeves’ Double)—Flowers white and double; blooms freely in 
clusters. One of the best. 

Syringa (Philadelphus). 
All the varieties of the Syringa have white flowers, many of them quite fragrant. 

AUREA—A new gold leaf shrub of delicate growth and beauty. It is notso finea 
grower as the Mock Orange, but is sufficiently free to make it very valuable for 
clumps and hedges. 

GARLAND (Coronarius)—The common popular shrub, with pure white, delicately per- 
fumed flowers. 


LARGE FLOWERED (Grandiflorus)—A couspicuous showy kind, with large flowers and 
irregular branclies. 
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Tamarix. 

AFRICAN (4 fricana)—This is a very beautiful shrub, with small leaves, somewhat like 
the Juniper, and delicate small flowers in spikes. 

Viburnum. : ; : 

Snow BALL (OsuJus)—A well-known, favorite shrub, of large size, with globular clus- 
sters of white flowers in June. : 

PrLicatum (Plicate Viburnum)—A rare and exceedingly beautiful species from Japan. 
Flowers pure white, in large globular heads. ; 

Wiegela. : 

RosE CoLORED (Rosea)—An elegant shrub, with fine rose-colored flowers. Intro- 
duced from China by Mr. Fortune and considered one of the finest plants he has 
discovered. Quite hardy; blossoms in May. 

AMABALIS or SPLENDENS—Of much more robust habit ; large foliage and flowers, and 
blooms freely in Autumn ; a great acquisition. 


CANDIDA—New, upright, with pure white flowers. . 

DEBOISI—A beautiful variety, with deep rose-colored flowers, resembling Rosea, but 
flowers much darker. One of the darkest and best, | 

HorTENSIS NIVEA—Flowers pure white, retaining their purity during the whole 
time of flowering. Foliage large, habit vigorous. A very profuse bloomer. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED (Fol. Variegata)—Leaves bordered with yellowish white, finely 
marked ; flowers bright pink. 

White Fringe (Chionanthus). 


VIRGINIAN (Virginica)—One of the best large shrubs or small trees, with superb foli- 
age, and delicate, fringe-like white flowers. 


CLIMBING PLANTS. 


Akebia. 

Quinari-—aA fine rapld growing climber, with dark green leaves, and purple blossoms 

in early Summer, 
Ampzziopsis. 

VEITCHI—A miniature foliaged creeper which clings with the tenacity of Ivy; beau- 
tifulleaves of aglossy green shaded with purple; perfectly hardy, and colors finely 
in Autumn. 

Arisiclochia (Birthwort). 

SIPHO (Tube flowered, or Dutchman’s Pipe)—A twining vine of rapid growt'l, having 

large, dark green leaves and curious brownish pipe-shaped bloom. 
Bignonuia, cr Trumpet Flower. 

SCARLET (Aadicans)—A splendid climber, vigorous and hardy, with clusters of large 

trumpet-shaped scarlet flowers in August. 
Honeysuckle (Lonicera). . % 

JAPAN GOLDEN-LEAVED (Aurea Reticulata)—The most beautiful variety of this class 

of climbers ; leaves of bright green, and golden yellow vines; exquisitely beautiful ; 


fine for bedding, pot culture, or for hanging baskets ; perfectly hardy; will give en- 
tire satisfaction. 


MONTHLY FRAGRANT or DutcH (Zelgica)—Blooms all Summer; very sweet. 

COMMON WOoODBINE (fericlymena)—A strong, rapid grower; flowers very showy ; 
red outside, buff within. June and July. 

CHINESE TWINING—Holds its foliage nearly all Winter; blooms in July and Sep- 
tember, and is very sweet. 

HALLEANA (Hall’s new)—Nearly evergreen; flowers pure white; produced abun- 
dautly ; fragrant like a Jasmine. 

YeLLow TRUMPET (Aurea)—A well-known variety, with yellow trumpet-flower. 

SCARLET TRUMPET (Semipervirens)—Tliis and its varieties are the handsomest in cul- 


tivation. Itisa strong, rapid grower, aud produces scarlet, inodorous flowers all 
Summer, 
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Iwy (Hedera). 
ENGLisH (Helix)—A weli-known, old and popular sort. — 
NEw SILVER STRIPED—Deep green icaves, heavily margined with white; very strik- 


ing. 

VARIEGATED LEAVED (Fol. Variegated)—With smaller leaves than the preceding. 

The Evergreen Ivies often suffer in Winter if exposed to the sun, and should therefore 
be planted on the north side of a wall or building. 

Sitk Vine (Periploca). 

Graca—A graceful, rapid growing vine, with dark, glossy foliage and velvety brown 
flowers. 

Virginia Creeper (Ampelopsis Quinquefolia). _ fs Ae 

A native vine of rapid growth, with large luxuriant foliage, which, in the Autumn, as- 
sumes the most gorgeous and magnificent coloring. The blossoms, which are in- 
conspicuous, are sueceeded by handsome, dark blue berries. The vine is best calcu- 
lated to take the place in this country of the celebrated English Ivy, and is really in 
Summer not inferior to it. 

Wistaria. ; 
pendulous clusters of pale blue flowers. When well established, makes an enormous 
growth; it is very hardy, aud one of the most superb vines ever produced. 

DovusBLE PURPLE WISTARIA (Flore pleno)—A rare and charming variety, with per- 
fectly double flowers, deeper in color than the single, anc with racemes of remark- 
able length. The plant is perfectly hardy, resembling the Wistaria Sinensis,so well- ~ 
known as one of our best climbing plants. 


CHINESE WHITE—Introduced by Mr. Fortune, from China, and regarded as one of 
his greatest acquisitions. 


AMERICAN WHITE (frutescense)—A native seedling; pure white. Bunches short. A 
free bloomer. 


MacGnirica (/rutescense)—Flowersin dense, drooping racemes of the same size as the 
Chinese, and ofa pale lilac color. Vigorous and perfectly hardy. 


CLEMATIS. 


The Clematis is worthy of the widest dissemination, and a foremost place in every 
collection. : 

Since 1862, when the Jackmanni was produced in England, the Clematis has grown 
in favor and interest—new varieties of great beauty having been produced every year 
since, until now it stands as one of the most popular ornamental plants. 

Next to the Rose the Clematis is the most popular flowering plant of the day; en- 
tirely hardy, blooming during the entire season, embracing great variety of color, of the 
most beautiful tints of blue, purple, lavender, scarlet, white, etc.; double and single— 
some of the flowers being six inches in diameter, and from their wavy, graceful contour, 
when wafted by a slight breeze, the flowers resemble huge butterflies hovering among 
the green leaves. They are all climbers, and if trained carefully, attain a height of from 
five to fifteen feet in ome season. 

The Cleinatis is a plant which bears removal and handling remarkably well; it 
“lives easily,” it will do well in any good soil, though best probably in a rich loam ; 
wherever you plant one make the soil rich, if youcan. A generous mulching Fall and 
Spring will ensure a rich harvest of flowers. 

We have arranged the varieties now on hand in three classes: first, those that 
flower from shoots of the current year’s growth ; second, those that flewer only on last 
year’s wood; third, the Doubie Flowering sorts. 
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PERPETUALS. 
SUMMER AND AUTUMN BLOOMERS, FLOWERING ON SHOO''S OF THE SAME VEAR’S GROWTH 


Alexandra—This is one of the continuous sorts of real merit; has a vigorous habit of 
growth, and in flower is remarkably showy and ornamental. The flowers are large 
and of a pale reddish violet color. New and desirable. July to October. 


Fiammula—An old and well-known variety, whici is highly prized for the fragrance 
of its small, white flowers and its remarkably dark green leaves, which remain on the 
plant very late. A vigorous grower. July to October. 7 


Gipsy Queen—Rich, bright dark velvety purple; very free, late flowering. 


Gem—A new and valuable perpetual blooming variety. The flowers are of a deep lav- 


ender blue. The parent plant, though much weakened by propagation, had upwards 
of one hundred flower buds as late as the middle of October. June to October. 


Henryi—New, and one of the best perpetual hybrids, of robust habit, and a very free 
bloomer. ‘The flowers are white, large and very showy. July to October. 


imperatrice Eugenie—This is one of the best, if not the best white Clematis. The 
plant is vigorous and produces flowers profusely, which are of fine form, large and of a 
pure white. July to October. 


dgackmanni—This is perhaps the best known of the newer fine perpetual Clematis, and 
should have credit of the great popularity now attending this family of beautiful 
climbers. The plant is free in its form of growth, and an abundant and successional 
bloomer, producing flowers uutil frozen up. The flowers are large, of an intense 
violet purple,remarkable for its velvety richness. Though raised in 1862—since which 
time many new varieties have been raised and introduced—the Jackmanni has no 
superior and very few if any equals. July to October. 


Jeanne d’Arc—A free-growing vigorous variety. The flowers are very large—seven 
inches across—of a grayish or French white color, with three bluish veins in each 
sepal; delicate and beautiful. July to October. 


Louis Van Houtte—A strikingly showy variety, with bluish purple flowers. First-class 
certificate Royal Horticultural Society. 


Lord Neville—Flowers large and well formed ; color rich dark purple; stamens light, 


with dark anthers; edgings of sepals finely crimped.  First-clrss certificate Royal 
Horticultural Society. : 


Lady Carolina Neville—Beautiful bright mauve, with deeper bars. First-class certifi- 
cate Royal Horticultural Society. 


Languinosa Candida—aA variety of the above, having large, delicately tinted, grayish 
white flowers, which become white after the flowers are fully expanded. One of the 
best. July to October. 


Lawsoniana—aA hybrid variety, showy and free, with very large, beautiful rosy-purple 
flowers, which are produced profusely and in continuous succession. July to Octo- 
ber. 


Mrs. James Bateman—This is a new variety of great merit; a free successional 
bloomer continuing throughout the season to yield an abundant crop of its showy 
blossoms, which are of a reddish lilac, changing to a pale lavender as they become 
older. July to October. 


Otto Froebel—This is a splendid variety with a very robust habit and very large flowers, 


of a grayish tinted or French white color, and a good form and texture. July to 
October. _ 


Prince of Wales—This is one of the very profuse flowering varieties of vigorous habit ; 
showy and free. ‘The flowers are of deep purple with a red bar in the center of each 
flower leaf. First-rate for bedding as well as training up. July to October. 

Rubella—One of the finest of the Jackmanni class, having the same habit of abundant 
and continuous blooming until frozen up. The flowers are large and of a deep velvety 
claret color; showy and effective. July to October. 

Rubra Violacea—This is another of the Jackmanni class, producing flowers in great 
profusion, which are of a maroon-purple, flushed with reddish violet. One of the best, 
Tuly to October. 


S'ar of India—A very showy, very free flowering sort with large flowers, first of a red~ 
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Velutina Purpurea—This variety has great meritin being the darkest colored Clematis 
of the class. It has the vigorous, free-blooming character of the Jackmanni. The 
flowers are large and of a very rich blackish mulberry-purple color. New and choice. 
July to October. 

Viticella Rubra Grandiflora—This is the nearest approach to a crimson Clematis yct 
obtained. The flowers, which are very abundant, are of a dull eee color, and have 
green stamens. July to October. 


Viticella Venosa—A beautiful Clematis, of freegrowth. The pear are above medium 


size; the color isa pleasing tint of reddish-purple, elegantly veined with crimson. 
J uly to October. 


The following varieties flower in Spring and early Summer, from the old or ripened 
wood of the previous year's growth: 


Goccinea (Scarlet Clematis )—Flowers most brilliant scarlet, quite unlike that of any 
other Clematis. Bloomsin July. Very choice and rare. 


Duchess of Teck—A pure white, witha faint, delicate mauve bar. Awarded first- class 
certificate by the Royal Botanic Society. 


Fair Rosamond—Free-growing and handsome. The flower is fully six inches across, 
and consists of eight sepals. The color is Whe witha bluish cast, having a light 


bar up the center of each sepal. Flowers very fragrant, and are abundant through 
June and the first of July. 


Lady Londesborough—Onte of the best of the early flowering Japanese Hybrids. The 
flowers are large, of silvery gray, with a paler barin the center of each sepal. Jute to 
july. 

Lady Alice Neville—Color rosy-lilac, with pale mauve bars. Certificate Royal Horti- 
cul_ural Society. 


Miss Bateman—One of the most charming of the Spring flowering hybrids, having 
large white flowers, with chocolate red anthers, and somewhat fragrant. May and 
june. 


Montana—A remarkably free-growing, exceedingly ornamental, hardy Indian Climber, 
well adapted for trailing over walls or trellises. The flowers are white, with a dash of 
pink and tuft of straw-colored stamens. Sweet-scented and very copious—the branches 
literally becoming converted into floral garlands. 


Standishi—Introduced from Japan. A remarkably free-growing variety, with beauti- 
ful, richly-colored, very finely formed flowers, of a light mauve purple color. One of 
the best. June. 

Stella—New. Very showy, one of the choicest. The flowers are of a light violet or 
deep mative, with a distinct bar in the center of each sepal of a reddish plum color. 

The Queen—A new variety, having a free habit and remarkably handsome foliage and 
flowers of a delicate lavender color. 


Vesta—Large, of fine form ; pure white, with a creamy tinge over the center bar; deli- 
cate primrose fragrance. A valuable early bloomer. 


Virginiana—A very strong grower, having fragrant white flowers. Valuable for cover- 
ing screens, 


DOUBLE SORTS. 


Duchess of Edinburgh—This is without doubt the best of the double pure whites. 
Deliciously scented. 

Fortunei—This was introduced from Japan by Mr. Fortune. The flowers are large, 
double, white, and somewhat fragrant. 

John Gould Veitch—Sent from Japan in 1862. The flowers are very handsome, dis- 
tinet, large, double, and of a light blue or lavender color. It is like Fortunei, except 
in the color of the flowers. June and July. 

Lucie Lemoine—New. Flowers white, double, large and well formed; composed of 
75 to 90 sepals, very showy. June. 
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HARDY GHENT AZALIAS. 


This class of Azalias are sufficiently hardy for open air culture and will stand our 
winters without protection, though a mulching of straw or loose litter is desirable, at 
least until they become established. They are among the most beautiful of flowering 
shrubs, presenting the best effect where massed in beds. They require no other than 
an ordinary garden soil, with moderate fertilizing each year. Can be furnished in all 
colors. 


CHINESE AZALIAS. 
These are half hardy and require the protection of conservatory, green-house ez 


frame during winter. Otherwise they may be treated the same as the Ghents. Can also 
be furnished in all colors. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


These are the most magnificent of all Evergreen Shrubs, with rich green foliage and 
superb clusters of showy fiowers. They flourish best. in a rich garden soil, and, like 
Azalias, are mosf effective wien grouped. 

The follewing varieties are entirely hardy and adapted to a Northern climate. 
Album Ejiegans—arge white fiower ; an | Evereéstiamum—Rosy lilac, with crimped 


admirable variety and strong grower. petals and yelloweyes. Very fine. 
Abraham Lincolin—aA superb crimson; very | Grandifiorum—Deep rose, inclining to 
fine foliage. crimson; an abundant bloomer. One 


of the best sorts. 


Bertie Parsons—Lilac blush. Perspcwenr ae 


Bicelor—Dark rose. 


Biandyanum—A very bright rose. One of| lreaisesane Figs ee tinted. Very 


the best. fine. 
Gatawbiense (Seedling)—Having _lilac- | Roseum Surerbum—aA good late sort; 
colored and red flowers simply. 2 rose colored. 


| Speciscsum—A light pink ; late bloomer. 
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CAMELLIAS. 


The Camellia is not sufficiently hardy for open-air culture, but requires artificial 
warmth. It blooms through the Winter and early Spring mouths, and requires a soil oF 


rich loam and well-rottec compost, thoroughly mixed. Can be supplied in red, white 
and pink. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


Ashberry (Mahonia). 
HouLLy LEAVED (Agutfolia)—A most beautiful shrub, w ‘h glassy, holly-like leaves, 


which change to brownish green in winter, with clusters of bright yellow flowers in 
May ; very hardy, and makes good hedge. 


Box.(Buxus). 


DwarF (Suffruticosa)—The well-known variety used for hedging, 
TREE Box—Several sorts, 
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Euonymus. 
RADICANS VARIEGATA—A charming shrub of dwarf and trailing habit; it is perfectly 


hardy and has foliage beautifuiiy variegated with silvery white, tinted with red in 
the Winter. Unsurpassed for edging. 


ROSES. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL AND HYBRID REMONTANT ROSES. 


Hybrid or Remontant Roses are perfectly hardy, free and constant bloomers, of all 
shades of colors from very dark to perfectly white. 


To obtain the mest satisfactory results, they should be planted in rich, deep, well 
drained soil, and severely pruned in early Spring, before the buds start. 

American Beauty, or Red La France—This valuable rose is of American origin, being 
introduced by a Washington florist. We consider it a variety that will become 
as popular as the La France or Marechal Niel. It is equally valuable for forcing 
or for open-air culture. The flowers are a deep crimson color, of very large size, 
and the most fragrant ofitsclass. It isacontinuous bloomer, of strong constitution. 

Anna de Diesbach (Glorie de Paris.)—This is a peerless Rose of large size, and 
although the flowers are so large, they are produced in the greatest abundance. In 
fact it blooms off and on all though the season. The color is a peculiarly rich dark 
pink, shaded salmon and miost delicious fragrance. 


Alfred Coiomis—Dright carmine red; clear color, large, deeply built form; exceed- 
ingly fine. 


Ailsa Carnea—White, with delicate pink shading, Moderate size; free bloomer; very 
beautiful. 


Baron de Bonstettem—Rich velvety maroon; large, full. A splendid sort, though a 
shy bloomer in Autumn. 


Beauty of Waitham—aAlmost full; beautiful bright cherry color. 


Baronne Prevosi—Deep rose; very large and full; a vigorous grower and abundant 
loomer ; one of the cldest and finest of this class. 


Baraness Roithsehiid—Light pink, cupped form, very symmetrical, without fra 
grauce, very beautiful. A moderate grower only. 

Giimbing Jules Riargottin—Carmine-rose, lightened with pink; full flowers of medi 
um size, very preity in bud. Thisis a decided acquisition ; the flowers are the same as 
in the old variety, except that they are a little smaller, and quite as freely produced ; 
the growth is more vigorous. 

Gountess cf Seremye—aA seedling from La Reine, but shows much of the Jules Mar- 
gottin character. Silvery pink, often mottled ; a full, finely shaped globular flower. 
of medium size; wood light green, foliage darker, thorns red ; slightly fragrant; very 
distinct ; not always reliable about opening, but a very free bloomer, and well worthy 


a place in asmail collection. Decidedly one of the finest Autumnal Roses, and also 
one of the most beautiful for forcing. 


Countess of Oxford—aA seedling from Viftor Verdier. Bright carmine, fading in 
the sun; very large and full; not fragrant. Wood almost thornless; foliage very 
handsome, large and distinct. Fine in bud ; valuable for forcing. 


Charles Lefebvre—Fine bright red; ene purple shaded; large and globular; one 
of the grandest roses. 

Caroline de Sansal—Clear, delicate flesh color, becoming blush ; magnificent variety; 
the best rose of its color in the catalogue, surpassing even the Victoria, which is very 
similar in color; growth vigorous and foliage luxuriant. 

Climbing Victor Werdisr—Rosy carmine, purplish edges ; showy and very effective. 

Empress of Indig—An imperial rose in every respect ; splendid form, very large, full 
and double ; very fragrant ; color, dark violet crimson, finely shaded ‘and velvety. 

Francois Michelon—Deep carmine rose, very large, full and one of fine globulas 
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form; fragrant and a free bloomer. A seeding from La Reine. A very distinct, 
choice sort; excellent, late in June and July, when other varieties are gone. 
Gen. Jacqueminot—Now known everywhere. The best of all forcing Roses of the Hy- 
_ brid Perpetual class. Hundreds of thousands of feet of glass are exclusively devoted 
to this one variety. The buds in mid-winter wholesale at from 25 cents to 50 cents 
apiece. color rich crimson ; of fine shape and exquisite fragrance. This grand old 
variety holdsits own against all new comers, and is undoubtedly the finest hardy Rose 
of its color. 
General Washington—Brilliant rosy crimson ; large and double; fine; poor grower. 


Giant of Batiles—Very deep, brilliant crimson center ; dwarf habit, free bloomer, and 
one of the very best. 

Her Majesty—This new rose is a cross between the hybrid perpetual Mabel Morrison 
and Tea Canary. Its immense size, perfect symmetry and exquisite coloring, com- 
bine to make it fhe rose; it is, ina nutshell, the largest and finest rose ever intro- 
duced. It will be of special interest to florists who grow roses for the cut blooms, 
as well as the amateur. The grand flowers of Baroness Rothschild, Paul Neyron, 
Anna de Diesbach, and others of this class produced of late years, have developed 
a taste for very large roses, which will be abundantly gratified by ‘‘Her Maj- 
esty.’”’ It is of most vigorous growth and hardy. The following extract from the 
report of a noted authority will convey some idea ofits great merit: ‘‘It is a deli- 
cate-shaded rosy pink; the flowers are of large size and of fine form. This will 
prove a grand acquisition to rose exhibitors.”’ 

Joasine Hanet—Purplish red; very full; blooms in clusters. 

John Hopper—Rose, with rosy crimson center; splendid form. 

Jules Margottin—Light, brilliant crimson ; large, full and beautiful. 


Louis Yan Houtte—Beautiful maroon; medium size; full, of fine shape; deliciously 
perfumed. . 

La Reine—Bright rosy pink; very large, double and sweet; one of the best. 

Lord Raglan—Fiery crimson, shaded with purple; largeand finely formed. A superb 
rose and a vigorous grower. 3 

Madame La Gharme—White, sometimes faintly shaded with pink, moderately large. 
A free bloomer in Spring. 

Madam Lafiay—Rosy crimson, large and double; one of the oldest and best. 

Mabel Morrison—A sport from Saroness Rothschild. White, changing to pure 
white; in the Autumn tinged with rose; double, cup-shaped flowers, freely produced. 
In all save substance of petal and color, this variety is identical with Aarones Roths- 
child. Though not so fullin flower as we would like it, itis the best white Hybrid Per- 
petual raised. 

Madame Charles Wood—One of the most valuable Hybrid Perpetual Roses ever in” 
troduced. ‘The flower is extra large, full and double; color, deep rosy crimson, some™ 
times brilliant scarlet, with maroon shading; it blooms soon after planting out and 
continues to bloom all Summer. 

Marquis of Salisbury—Deep rose, with crimson shading. Perfectly imbricated, 
globular form ; a grand Autumnal Rose, and perhaps the finest shape yet raised; a 
strong, compact habit. 

Marchioness of Exeter—A seedling from Jules Margottin. Free. Rosy vermilion 5 
size, medium or large; form, semi-globular,full, fragraut. A rose of considerable sub- 
stance. 

Madame Victor Verdier—Bright cherry rose; large compact and finely cupped; 
blooms in clusters. A free bloomer. | 

Paul Neyron—Deep rose color; good foliage ; by far the largest variety in cultivation. 

Pzeonia—Cherry red, brilliant; extra fine form, a beautiful rose. 

Pierre Notting—Deep velvety crimson. A beautiful, globular-shaped flower, distinct 
and fine.  _ 

Pius the Ninth—Bright purplish red, changing to violet. Very large and full ; robust 
and profuse bloomer ; one of the best. 

Portland Blanche—Pure white flowers, like Blanche Vibert. 

Prince Camitie de Rohan—Deep velvety crimson, large, moderately full, A splen- 
did rose. 
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President Lincoim—Dark crimson, medium size, rich. A most prolific bloomer and 
should be in every collection. Hardy and a fair grower. 

Reine Blanche—Pure wiite, beautifully.cupped. Exceedingly beautiful, both in bud 
and in bloom. 

Sir Garnet Woiseley—Vermilion, shaded with bright carmine. Color well maintained 
throughout. 

Sydonie—Blush, large and fine, distinct; a vigorous grower. 

Victor Verdier—Clear rose, globular, fiue form and free bloomer. Superb. 

Victoria—Pale blush, nearly white, very large, full and double. Strong grower and 
abundant bloomer. 

William Griffith—Rosy Lilac, large and beautifully formed, vigorous and profuse 
bloomer. One of the best. 


HYBRID TEA ROSES. 


‘These comparatively new roses are produced by crossing Tea Roses with Hybrid 
Perpetuals. Ia France is of this class and is probably more highly prized thau any 
other rose. They are not quite as robust as the Hybrid Perpetuals, but sufficiently so to 
endure our climate with a little protection in winter. 

Captain Christy—Very tender, flesh-colored, center of deeper tint; very large, centi 
folia rose-shaped ; fine. 

Coquette des Alps—White, lightly shaded with carmine; of medium size. A free 

bloomer, One of the best. 

Duke of Connaught—BPright crimson, changing to reddish crimson ; large, full flowers, 
without fragrance. A showy, good rose, both in bud and flower. 

Duchess of GConnaught—Silvery rose, of large globular form, highly scented. Both 
in color and fragrance this variety resembles La France, but the flowers are more 
circular and the foliage larger. If it proves sufficiently distinct from La France it 
will be a great addition. 

La France—Delicate silvery rose; very large and full; an almost constant bloomer, 
equal in delicacy to a Tea Rose ; the most pleasing fragrance of all roses ; a moderate 
grower ; semi-hardy. 

Jean Sisley—Lilac-rose;: large or very large; very full, without fragrance. A very 
free bloomer, always in flower, but having too much substance it is not valuable for 
forcing, the buds not opening well; probably it will be more useful for open-air 
culture than for the house. 

Plerre Guiilot—Bright dazzling crimson, passing to brilliant carmine; petals beauti- 
fully veined with pure white; flowers large, very double and full; a free bloomer 
aud very sweet. 


BOURBON ROSES. 


These are not quite so ha.dy as the preceding class, requiring slight protection in 
the North. They are continual bloomers, of vigorous, rapid growth, with rich, luxuriant 
foliage. 

Hermosa—Light blush, or flesh color, large, full and double ; grows freely and blooms 
profusely ; fine. 


Louise Odier—Fine bright rose, large, full cupped form. 

Louis Margottin—Delicate satin rose, fine form ; a fine bloomer and asuperb new rose. 
Queen of Bourbons—Fawn-colored rose, beautiful and profuse bloomer. 

Souvenir de la Miaimaison—Pale flesh, with a fawn shade; very large, full, beautiful. 


NOISETTE ROSES. 


These are the finest Autumnal bloomers, and are distinguished by flowering in 
clusters. They are not quite hardy, requiring a little protection during severe wiuters, 
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Augusta—Sulphur yellow, large and full, very fragrant, strong grower ; similar to, if 
not identical with, Solfaterre. 


Cioth of Gold (Chromatella)—Rich, deep yellow; large, double, fragrant, and a vigor- 
ous grower. 


Celine Forestier—Fine bright yellow, highly fragrant, a strong grower and profuse 
bloomer; a fine rose. — 


Lamarque—White, with sulphur center, flowers in clusters. A magnificent climbing 
rose under glass. 


Lady Emily Peei—Has pure white flowers in large clusters; a free grower and fine 
for pillars. 


Narcisse—Pale yellow; a beautiful tea-scented rose. 
Yellow—Sulphur yellow, rather feeble growerr. “+1 i 
Solfaterre—Bright sulphur yellow, large and globular. ; 


TEA OR EVER BLOOMING ROSES. 


This class of roses is nearly all hardy south of Washington, and even in the North- | 
ern States they can be kept through the winter, out of doors, if protected by a covering ~ 
of three or four inches of dry leaves. This covering should not be put on until the end 
of November, as the slight frosts which we may have before that date will do no injury, 
The Ever-blooming Roses are deservedly the most popular, as their delicious fragrance, 
delicate tints of color, easy culture and wonderful profusion of bloom make the humblest 
garden beautiful. The soil for roses can scarcely be made too rich. The richer the soil 
the larger the buds, and the more of them you will get. 


Bon Silene—Purplish carmine. 

Catherine Mermet—Bright flesh color, with the same peculiar silvery luster possessed 
by La France; la;ge, full and of beautiful form; decidedly one of the finest Tea 
Roses. 

Cornelia Cook—A seedling from Devonienses. Pale yellowish white, sometimes 
tinged with flesh; flowers very large and full; not a free bloomer, and often does not 
open well, but a superb rose when well grown. 

Devoniensis—White, with blush center ; large and fine. 
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Duchess of Edinburgh—A very desirable novelty. Flowers of good size, moderately 
full, deep crimson in the buds, becoming brighter as they expand; good for Winter 
flowering. 

Empress Eugenie—Silvery rose, medium size ; full, fragrant >a good variety. 


Gloire de Dijon—Yellow, shaded with salmon and rose; large, full and distinct. 
Isabella Sprunt—Sulphur yellow, very fine; especially desirable for house blooming. 


Marechal Niel—Very bright, rich, golden yellow; verv large, full and perfect form; 
the petals are extra large and of good substance; of vigorous growth and a free 
bloomer. This is unquestionably the finest of all Tea Roses. Truly magnificent. 


Madame Bravy—White, with rose center, large and fine. 


Perle des Jardins—No rose of its color ever cultivated for cut flowers up to the pres- 
ent time is now so valuable as this. Tens of thousands of it, covering many acres in 
glass, are now grown in the vicinity of New York for Winter flawering; it is equally 
valuable for Summer, as it flowers continuously. Its color is a rich shade of yellow, 
large size and perfect form, tea fragrance, a healthy, free grower, and unequaled in 
profusion of bloom, either in the green-house in Winter or in the open ground in 
Summier. | 

Pearl (Seeded from President, fertilized with Comtesse de Serenye)—Beautiful pale 
flesh color, or creamy white, delicately tinged with rosy blush; medium size, very 
full, perfect form ; delightfully perfumed. | 

Reine Marie Henriette—Flowers large, full, of fine form; color, beautiful cherry 
red with a shade of violet; flowers somewhat flat, highly scented, and in color and 
form have some resemblance to Cheshunt Hybrid; an extra fine climbing variety. 
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Safrano—Fawn, shaded with rose. 
Triomphe de Luxembourg—Salmon buff, shaded with deep rose; distinct and fine. 
Yeliow Tea—aAn old and popular rose; very fragrant, straw color; very fine bud. 


Sunset—This new rose will eventually supersede many of the older winter-blooming 
varieties, owing to its productiveness and richness of both foliage and flower; color 
rich tawny shade of saffron and orange; in habit, identical with the well-known Perle 


des Jardins. 

Niphetos—This is the white rose par excellence, being unequaled for Winter forcing, 
and also excellent for Summer flowering. Every shoot produces a bud, which is 
long and pointed and white as snow. | 


Wm. Francis Bennett (Vew Crimson Tea Rose)—This rose is worthy of all the 
praise bestowed on it, and for years to come will maintain its high position. For 
cutting itis without an equal, the buds being effective in color, of large size, and borne 
on long stems. In shape the flowers resemble Niphetos, rival in coloring the rich 
glowing crimson of Gen. Jacquimenot, and resemble in fragrance the lovely La France. 
The habit is all that can be desired, being clean, vigorous and productive. 


CHINA, OR BENGAL ROSES. 

These are very appropriate for beds on account of their dwarf habits of growth. 
They bloom all through the Summer in open ground, and may be protected through the 
Winter in a pit or house. 

Agrippiana or Cramoise Superior—Rich velvety crimson. 


Arch Duke Charles—Rosy crimson, distinct and fine. 

Dougilass—Rich velvet color, a fine, free bloomer. 

Eugene Beauharnais—Bright amaranth; distinct and fine. 

Sanguinea—Deep crimson ; a most profuse and constant bloomer and free grower. 


CLIMBING ROSES. 

These are admirably adapted for covering walls, trellises, old trees, unsightly build- 
ings, etc. Their rapid growth, perfect hardiness, luxuriant foliage, immense clusters of 
beautiful flowers commend them at once to every one. 

Baitimore Belle—Fine white with blush center ; very full and double. 6 

Gem of the Prairie—A hybrid between the Queen of the Prairie and Madam Laffay. 
It is astrong and vigorous grower, similar in habit to the Queen, but the flowers are 
considerably darker in color, besides being quite fragrant. New and a great acquisi- 
tion. 

Greville, or Seven Sisters—Large clusters of bloom, shaded to dark red. 

Queen of the Prairie-—Bright rose color; large, compact, and globuler; a very pro- 
fuse bloomer. One of the best. 


MOSS ROSES. 


fEtna—Bright crimson, very double ; superb. 

Captain John Ingram—Dark velvety purple, full and fine. 

Countess of Murinais—White, slightly tinged with flesh. The best white moss. 

Crested—Rose; beautiful and curious mossy fringed calyx. Finest of all for buds. 

Glory of Mosses—Pale rose, very large, full and beautiful. 

Laneii—Rosy crimson; shaded with purple, grows well; superb. 

Madam Edward Ory—Reddish carmine, large and full. A ve~y moderate grower ; per- 

etual. ¢'§ 

aunt White—Pure white, blooms in large clusters. 

Princess Adelaide—Blush, becoming quite pale; very double and well formed, the 
most vigorous grower of all the Mosses. f 

Salet—Clear rose color, very double, of vigorous growth and abundant bloom perpet- 
ual. , 

Wm. Lobb—Light crimson purple, large and double 
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SUMMER ROSES. 


Auretia—Fine, dark velvety purple; globular and double. 

Harrison’s Yeilow—Not so double as Persian Yellow; bright yellow; very showy 
and fine. . | 

Magna Charta—Pink, suffused with carmine ; full, globular. Foliage and wood light 
green, with numerous dark spines. A fragrant, excellent rose. 

Madame Plantier—One of the finest pure white roses, blooming in clusters, 

Persian Yellow—Deep golden yellow; double and very fine. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


To secure a good hedge it is necessary to plant well. Dig a wide, deep trench, and 
work the soil thoroughly into the roots. Stamp the ground firmly so that each plant 
will be set as solidly as a post, then mulch heavily with loose manure for a distance of 
one to two feet on either side, according to the size of the plants. This is especially 
necessary with Evergreens, and all exposure of the roots to the sun and air must be 
stri¢tly avoided. Evergreens should not be planted in the Fall. 


DECIDUOUS HEDGE PLANTS. 


Honey Locust. : 
Very hardy and the cheapest and best for defensive hedges. 


Osage Orange. 
Highly esteemed at the West and South. Not hardy enough for the Northern States. 


Japan Quince. 
Unquestionably the first of all plants for an ornamental hedge. Grows very compactly, 
will submit to any amount of pruning, while the brilliant and showy scarlet flowers 
make it exceedingly attractive. 


The following are also very desirable for ornamental hedging, descriptions of which 
will be found under the proper headings in this Catalogue: 


PURPLE BERBERRY, ROSES, AIL,THEAS, PRIVET, 
SPIREAS, TARTARIAN HONEYSUCKLE, DWARF Box, FOR EDGING. 


EVERGREEN HEDGE PLANTS. 


Am. ARBOR VITZ&, NORWAY SPRUCE, TOM THUMB ARBOR VIT2&, for borders. 
MAHONIA AQUIFOLIA, HONEYSUCKLES, HEMLOCK, 
SIB, ARBOR VIT, PYRAMIDAL ARBOR VITA. 


PAEONIES. 


A splendid class of shrubs, flowering in all shades, from red and lilac to white, with 
blooms from four to eight inches in diameter. Many of them are very double, and have 
a delicate and refreshing fragrance ; they are easily cultivated and require but little pro 
tection. 
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TREE PONIES. 


Banksii—Rosy blush, with purplish center; double and fine. Makes a large slow 
growing shrub, which increases in bloom each year ; hardy and very. desirable. 


HERBACEOUS PAONIES. 
These are very beautiful, showy, and easily cultivated plants, blooming from the be- 
ginning of May to the end of July. 


MISCELLANEOUS BORDER AND HOUSE PLANTS, 


We offer a fine assortment of the best varieties of these useful plants, which are ex- 
ceedingly valuable on account of their hardiness, easy culture and showy appearance. 
Most of these will live all Winter in the open ground, and bloom freely every year. We 
name our leading sorts: 


Anemone. 
Double and single, white and scarlet; single the most brilliant. Plant five inches 
apart and cover three inches deep. They flower after the Hyacinths, and continue 
alongtimein bloom. Excellent for cemetery plants. 


Carnations. 
White, carmine; rosy pink and striped; very beautiful and fragrant, continuing in 
flower along time. Plant in pots in Fall, and growin conservatory or parlor win- 
dow. One of the best house plants. 7 


Ghrysanthemums. 
The prettiest of late Autumn and early Winter flowering plants. In November and 
December there is nothing that will make sugh a cheerful display. Plant in pots 
and place them in the house where they will have thesun. ‘The prevailing colors 
are white, yellow and red. 

Daisy (Bellis) 
Red, white and pink, double and quilled. 

Dahlias. ; 
The Dahlia is the grandest Autumn flower we have. Nothing is its equal in any 
respect in September and October. Itisinits glory when everything else is faded 
or fading, and surrenders only to the Frost King. Put Dahlia tubers in the ground 
when the season becomes warm, covering the neck some three inches. If many 
shoots start, thin them out. After flowering, and before hard frosts, take up the 
plants, remove the tops, dry the bulbs a little, and putin the cellar until Spring, 
when they can be divided and replanted. Look at them occasionally to see that 
they are not shriveling from too dry an atmosphere, nor starting the eye early in 
consequence of too much moisture and warmth. 


Dicentra Spectabilis, or Dielytra (Bleeding Heart). 


A beautiful hardy border plant, with brilliant, rosy, heart-shaped flowers, hanging in 
great profusion from a gracefully curved stem. May and June. 


SUMMER AND AUTUMN FLOWERING BULBS. 
THAT REQUIRE TAKING UP IN THE FALL, AND TO BE KEPT FROM FREEZING. 
Amaryllis. 


FORMOSISSIMA (Jacobean Lily )—Flowers large, deep red. 
JOHNSONIA—Dull brick red, with a white star center. 


Boussingauitia. 

BASSILOIDES ( Maderia Vine }—An old, well-known climber; a rapid grower, with 
thick, fleshy leaves and white ttowers, grand for trailing on a porch, over a window, 

/or in any place where you desire a beautiful green. 

Gladiolus. Nie 
These are among the most showy and brilliant of all bulbous plants. Nature is 
nowhere more lavish of her paint than upon the flowers of the Gladiolus. They 
should be planted out of doors in the Spring—never in the Fall, as the bulbs will 

- not stand freezing. They are, however, excellent for window culture, planted in 
vases, either singly or in groups. 
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Tigridias. 

SHELL, FLOWER—One of our favorite Summer-flowering bulbs, of the easiest cult- 
ure, displaying their gorgeous, tulip-like flowers of orange and scarlet, daily from 
July to October. 

CONCHIFLORA—Yellow, wheats PAVONIA—Red. 


Tuberose. 
DOUBLE WHITE AND SINGLE—Flowers very fragrant.. Late Autumn. 
PEARI-—lIts value over the common variety consists in its flowers being nearly double 
in size; imbricated like a rose, and its dwarf habit, growing only 18 inches to two 
feet. The fragrance and color same as common sort. 


FLOWERING BULBS TO BE PLANTED IN THE FALL. 


Crocus—In various colors. 
Goichicum Autumnale. 
Frittillaria Imperialis. 


CROWN IMPERIAL—Very showy plants; are quite hardy and when the bulbs are 
once planted they need no further culture. Plant five inches deep, one foot apart. 


AURORA, CROWN ON CROWN, WILLIAM REX. 


SNOW DROP—This is the earliest of Spring flowering bulbs and is universally. admired 
for its elegant snow-white drooping blossoms. 


Hyacinths—Among the bulbs used for Winter flowers, the Hyacinth stands fore- 
most on the list. Two methods are employed in flowering the Hyacinth in Winter, 
one in glasses filled with water, the other in pots or boxes of soil. 

Jonquils—Pretty varieties of the Narcissus, having a very agreeable fragrance ; adapted 
to either pots or out-door culture. The bulbs being small, six or eight may be put 
in a six-inch pot. 

Lijium (Lily ). 

‘The Liliums are entirely hardy, and with a few exceptions quite fragrant and most 
of .e varieties are exceedingly beautiful. 

AURATUM ( Gold-banded Lily of Japan ). 

CANDIDUM (common white ). 

CANDIDUM, fi. pl.—Double white flowering. ar 

LANCIFOLIUM ALBUM ( white Japan ). . 

LANCIFOLIUM ROSEUM (rose spotted ). 

LANCIFOLIUM RUBRUM (red spotted ). 

TIGRINUM, fl. pl. ( Double Tiger Lily)—Bright orange scarlet with dark spots. 

LANCIFOLIUM PUNCTATUM—White and pink. 

TENUFOLIUM—One of the earnest flowering Lilies ; foliage slender and flowers brill- 

iant scarlet. This is a little beauty. 
UMBELLATUM—Vivid orange. 


Lily ofthe Vailey—tThe Lily of the Valley is as hardy as any plant can possibly be, 
and when plauted in the open ground will increase pretty rapidly. For the house we 
have what are called ‘‘pips,’? young roots with flowering stems, that will bloom in a 
few weeks after planting, and will flower wellin baskets of damp moss, or potted. 
Pips for Winter flowering in the house, we can send out in December, as they will not 
suffer injury from frost. For the garden we can ship either in the Spring or Autumn. 


Narcissus—Garden Varieties. | 
Admirably adapted for garden decoration in early Spring. They are easily cultivated ; 
hardy. Very showy and fragrant. 


Polyanthus Narcissus. 
Beautiful early Spring flowers, produced in large clusters of white and yellow. Quite 
fragrant, making them very valuable as parlor or conservatory ornameuts. 


Tulips. | 
Owing tothe late Spring frosts, bedding plants cannot safely be planted before the 
early Spring flowering bulbs are through blooming. Without these bulbs, for one or 
two months of beautiful Spring weather, our gardens would present a bare appearance. 
We know of nothing that for the amount of money invested will give a more gorgeous 
show during early Spring, and there is nothing more easily grown than the Tulip. 
They thrive wellin almost any soil. Shouldbe planted during October and November, 
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